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Fall 


Overgarments 


By Florence Sinjin 


A little old man came riding by. 


Says I, says I, 


Says I: “Old man, your horse will die,” 


Says I, says I. 


“And, if he dies, I’ll tan his skin,” 


Says he, says he, 


“And, if he lives, I’ll ride him ag‘in,”’ 


Says he, says he. 


—Plantation Lullaby. 


ICHARD III, who offered his 
kingdom for a horse, is not to 
be mentioned even in the same breath 
with the woman of the fashionable world 
who this year will pay a small fortune for 
a pony. Not the live variety, however. 
For pony skin, soft, lustrous and an inch 
thick, is the very latest fad in furs. 

And the automobile coat of pony skin 
is certainly a thing of beauty. Coats of 
horse hide, smooth and of leathery ap- 
pearance, were seen last year. These 
were useful garments, designed only for 
rough weather, and in no way resembled 
the luxurious motor wraps made of pony 
skin. 

The wardrobe of every woman of the 
smart set who has recently returned from 
Paris probably contains one of these 
novel and beautiful garments. The idea 
originated in Paris. The French con- 
sumers of horseflesh in making a fash- 
ionable fur of the horse’s hide, have ri- 
valed the utilitarian Chicagoans, who 
use all but the pig’s squeak. 

For the soft colt skin of which the new 
coats are made a special kind of hide is 
necessary. The new garments must have 


long hair and only the coat of the wild 
rover of the steppes, the sturdy little Rus- 
sian pony, has been found satisfactory. 
Russia has no Bergh society, so if the use 
of colt skin as a coat material becomes 
general, a veritable pony slaughter may 
result. 

Already the hide of a pony that for 
draught or driving purposes would sell 
for under $30, when silk lined and made 
into a fashionable automobile coat readily 
brings $250 to $300. 

The most fashionable color scheme for 
the new garment is one shading from 
castor through all the deeper tints of 
wood brown. The coat has a storm col- 
lar of black Persian lamb, which also 
forms the cuffs of the large mandolin 
sleeves and is ornamented with buttons of 
exquisitely chased silver. It is not 
cut to fit the figure at all but hangs in 
the long and graceful lines which gar- 
ments of the Monte Carlo shape have 
made familiar. It falls naturally into 
long lines and when worn by a slender 
woman with brown eyes the garment is 
singularly effective. 

To the feminine lover of horseflesh it 
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may at first seem a trifle odd to be wear- 
ing a coat made of some one’s favorite 
pony. but, after all, may not this be a 
delightful way of preserving the memory 
of a well-beloved equine? If the fashion 
progresses, may not the favorite of some 
fashionable woman’s stable, after carry- 
ing her colors to victory for several years, 
at death serve a last useful purpose by 





becoming an automobile coat, when he is 
gathered to his equine fathers? 

Reindeer coats are also available for 
the fair motorist who seeks novelty re- 
gardless of what it costs. Coats made 
from reindeer hide are very light, are ab- 
solutely wind and water proof, besides 
which they are extremely stylish in ap- 
pearance. 
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For the woman who does not care 
about leather garments of the ordinary 
hue, even with a warm lambskin lining, 
there is waterproofed tan leather, which 
certainly looks more cheerful, and there 
are coats of tan calfskin with a rich plush 
surface. One fashionable sporting gar- 
ment designer is making a feature of a 
winter coat manufactured of frieze. This 
fits the figure closely, and is especially de- 
signed with a view to chest protection. 
Waterproof box-cloth materials of sev- 
eral shades, lined with wool, and with fur 
collars, also form an agreeable and even 
a dainty costume for the sensible woman 
who, while she wishes to motor in com- 
fort, does not believe that to do so it is 
necessary to make herself look like a 
frump or a market woman. 


A Fable of Two 


Once on a Time there were Two 
Young Men, each of whom Bought an 
Automobile. One Young Man, being of 
a Bold and Audacious nature, said: “I 
will make this machine go so Fast, that 
I will break all Previous Records.” <Ac- 
cordingly, he did So, and he Flew 
through the Small Towns like a Red 
Dragon Pursuing his Prey. Unheeding 
all Obstacles in his Mad Career, his 
Automobile ran into a Wall of Rock, and 
was dashed to Pieces. Also, the Young 


>\ Man. 


The Other Young Man, being of a 
Timorous and Careful Disposition, 
started off with great Caution, and rode 
at a Slow Pace, pausing now and then. 
Lest he might Run into Something or 
fracture a Bailey Law Requirement. The 
Result was that Two scorchers and an 
Ice Wagon ran into him from behind, 
wrecking the Car and Killing the Cau- 
tious Young Man. 

Morals: This Fable teaches Us. The 
More Haste The Less Speed, and Delays 
Are Dangerous. 
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Between the 


Heats 


By Jeanette Emerson 


ee ON Dieu!” gasped the Panhard 

touring car. “And what call 
you ce monstre la!” The lithe race horse, 
looking Darracq, only grunted with all 
the hoarseness of his throttled power, 
and said nothing. He couldn’t express 
his contempt. 

“°Tis worse than criminal,” hissed the 
Mercedes, rolling back a few inches on 
his great tires. “It is vulgar.” 

“Well, I must admit, myself,” chimed 
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I think that’s the queerest looking thing 
I ever saw. It reminds me of Steven- 
son’s first engine.” 

The French machines sniffed at this 
presumption. 

“Quelle gaucherie!’ murmured 
Decauville to its neighbors. 

“It is to smile!” snickered the Mer- 
cedes. “Why, I am the only racing ma- 
chine worthy the name. Look at my low, 
rakish body! Look at my light, strong 
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in one of the air-cooled Benjamins, “it 
is, to say the least, extraordinary.” 

It was in the paddock that all this oc- 
curred, for racing motors have paddock 
privileges just like the thoroughbreds in 
these new century days. The outburst of 
surprise and indignation was all caused 
by a curious looking machine, half car- 
riage, half locomotive, which had just 
steamed into the paddock. Somebody 
said that it was going to race against 
time in the mile. 

“Yes,” repeated the air-cooled one, en- 
couraged by his success, “I must say that 


chassis! Why, in Europe no one would 
think of using any one but me in a race. 
You should have seen Willie Vanderbilt 
clip out a kilometer record with a brother 
of mine!” 

The Panhard looked very bored. 

“You weary me!” he sighed. “Why, 
in ma chére Paris I cannot be bought in 
the shops. When a millionaire wishes 
one of me he goes to an agent, and the 
agent says: ‘Oui, monsieur! I have an 
option on No. XX XXX, now being built, 


You are seventy-third on my list. Your 
machine shall be delivered in twelve 
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months—perhaps.’ That is how I am 
sought after. Why, there are waiting 
lists for me in every agent’s office from 
Marseilles to Ostend.” 

“Yes, but you cost so much to run and 
to care for, observed the air cooler. 
“Why, you can put forty-five cents’ worth 
of gasolene in me and I'll carry four peo- 
ple 100 miles.”” The small one made this 
remark with no little pride, but the 
whole paddockful of big racers joined in 
a peal of laughter. 

“Cost! Cost!” they shrieked, “as 
though one who could pay thousands of 
dollars just to get us would think of a 
little thing like chauffeur hire, storage 
or repairs! Hi! Hi! It is to laugh! 
It is to laugh!” 

“Well, you needn’t laugh so hard,” re- 
plied one of the big American racers. 
“T’ll defy any one to see us a hundred 
yards away and tell which is which. I’m 
as handsome as any of you.” 

“Hear le bourgeois,’ laughed the Pan- 
hard. “You are only an imitation. You 
have not zee finish, zee finesse of any of 
us. You look so fine for—Oh, perhaps a 
minute. But you cannot last. You break 
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down. You surprise and disappoint. You 
have not zee stability, zee dignity of zee 
true noblesse.” 

“Aw, cut it out!” said the American. 
“You just wait an’ we'll show you! You 
can’t expect a new aristocracy to be 
founded in a couple of years. You've 
had a five years’ start. Give us a 
show.” 

The Mercedes had closed his valves 
and gone to sleep. The Decauville was 
conversing with the Darracq. The Pan- 
hard murmured something about “vul- 
gaire,” and the talk stopped. 

Meanwhile the crazy machine that had 
started all the talk had gone out on the 
track. It was made by a couple of boys 
still in college in Cambridge, and it was 
ugly as sin. But what it did was this: 
It spun around the track for a mile, beat- 
ing the world’s record for a steam ma- 
chine! The paddock was put into an up- 
roar as it came panting back. 

“Liar! Impostor!” cried the lone Ser- 
pollet, which was there as the only other 
steam machine, backing away. 

The Panhard and the Mercedes and 
the Decauville and the Darracq turned 
































green, and the Mercedes actually began 
to throw a fit. 

“What’s the matter with me?” cried 
the college-built machine without a name. 

Just then a big steam roller sauntered 
past the paddock. 

“You kids make me tired,” he puffed. 
“I’m the only original automobile. As 
for that new college Willie in there who 
thinks he has made a record—go wan! 
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The judges just told me it doesn’t count, 
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because it takes two men to run you. 
That’s against some of their old do- 
funny rules and you're disqualified!” 
And they all laughed—even the Ameri- 
can racers—as real society folk may al- 
ways laugh at a rank outsider, and the 
no name hybrid collegiate machine, 


which had knocked spots out of the rec- 
ord, sniffed and said nothing. 






NDEED, Bryce, I 
am no credulous 
Lady of Lyons, 

LA/ \y nor is Prince Pal- 

i lavicini a Mel- 

notte. Neither is his palace by the lake 

of Como, but, as I have already told 
you, near Genoa.” 

“Nay, nay, Pauline, not unsophisti- 
cated, of course, but what if the palace 
by the Lake of Como——” 

“Mr. Carroll!” 

“Pardon me, Miss Belfield—I should 
have said at Genoa-by-the-Sea—what if 
the palazzo turns out to be a paper 
equity, and your money is wanted, as 
usual, to lift the mortgages?” 

Such was the bantering beginning of 
a dispute between Pauline Belfield and 
Bryce Carroll that ended in a rupture 
so serious that Bryce departed declaring 
that he would winter in Florida, instead 
of on the Riviera, which had been the 
topic of conversation. The quarrel os- 
tensibly began in a difference of opinion 
concerning Pauline’s steam touring car, 
which she desired to take abroad with 
her for a tour along the Riviera di Pon- 








ente, planned by Prince Pallavicini, and 
no argument of the practical Carroll 
could dissuade her from the scheme. But 
both tacitly understood that the Prince 
himself was the real cause of contention. 

Since he had appeared at Newport the 
previous summer, Prince Pallavicini had 
been the lion of the social menagerie, 
and his attentions to Miss Belfield had 
created no end of comment. Pauline was 
an orphan millionairess and a typical 
American girl. She had no recollection 
of the days when the Belfields were 
“Schoenfelds,” and all foreigners were 
alike to her. Not so had been the father 
who labored too long for a fortune, so 
the life of his child might be as full of 
ease as his had been of toil. Some day— 
next year, perhaps—he would go gack 
to the Fatherland as a wealthy tourist, 
an American trade “baron,” possessed 
of countless dollars and a _ beautiful 
daughter. American heiresses married 
French counts and petty Italian princes. 
Why should not his Pauline marry 
Hauptmann Freiherr von Dieser, or 
Oberst Graf von Welcher, or even Feld 
Marschall Fiirst Der Andere, and with 
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bright new American gold regild their 
ancient Teutonic coronets? Nicht wahr? 
But the next year never came to old 
Belfield, who died when his worthy wife 
gave up her own life in the struggle for 
a footing in that society of which Paul- 
ine was now a brilliant ornament, and, 
to whom Italian princes or French 
counts were quite as desirable as pauper 
German barons, and their titles certainly 
had a more aristocratic sound. She in- 
herited none of her father’s intense teu- 
tonism and could hardly tell why she re- 
tained Justus Linder, who in her moth- 
er’s time had been the only man servant 
about the establishment. She had never 
liked the crafty looking fellow, who 
moved about so softly and seemed so 
omniscient in family affairs. Yet he was 
useful, particularly since Pauline had 
taken to automobiling. He thoroughly 
understood the machine, and made any 
repairs necessary, in the workshop over 
the stables, where he tinkered at will. So 
Miss Belfield, as if to clinch her deter- 
mination not to be guided by Bryce Car- 
roll, turned the big touring car over to 
Justus with orders to overhaul and crate 
it for a sea voyage and then to send 
it to the pier of the West German line. 

It was by that company’s Mediter- 
ranean winter service that the Prince’s 
touring party was to start upon the trip 
to the Riviera, the new and powerful 
ocean dachshund—the longest of the 
fleet, the Kaiser Friedrich—being ad- 
vertised as a special inducement to the 
tourists. 

When Bryce Carroll’s man Martin an- 
nounced the completion of the packing 
for the voyage and was directed to look 
up the sailings for Jacksonville instead 
of the expected order to book his mas- 
ter and himself for Genoa, he, of course, 
only said “Yessir.” But, decidedly and 
nonchalantly as Carroll gave the order, 
he was glad of an excuse for revoking 
it, and such a pretext was afforded by 


an accidental meeting with Tony, a 
groom in the Belfield stables, who had 
been formerly in Carroll’s employ. 

“If you please, sir, I believe you are 
going with the Eyetalian prince’s party, 
sir?” 

“Well,” replied Bryce, who depreca- 
ted familiarity with servants, even 
though he was uniformly considerate of 
them. 

“Well, sir, Justus Linder—old Mr. 
Belfield’s Dutch servant, you know—has 
been doing something with Miss Paul- 
ine’s runabout—I don’t know just what, 
but I think it’s no good. You see, the 
oldchap seems to me—beggin’ your 
pardon, sir—kind o’dotty, sir—off his 
trolley. Of course, I can’t say anythink 
to Miss Belfield, but as you are going 
along, why, I thought you might, er— 
give her the tip, sir—and look the ma- 
chine over yourself.” 

“Thank you, Tony,” said Carroll; “I'll 
bear it in mind.” 

Now, of course, it would be absurd to 
imagine a man of fashion and of the 
world like Bryce Carroll, being so influ- 
enced by a stable boy’s idle tattle as to 
change his plans for the winter, and 
surely no true gentleman would meddle 
further in a matter concerning which a 
lady had so positively refused his ad- 
vice; yet when Martin came to him with 
time-tables ot the routes by which Palm 
Beach might be reached, he only said: 

“All right—put them in the desk. We 
won't go to Florida this season. Get 
tickets for the West German line’s boat 
to Genoa. You go with me.” 

“Yessir. By the regular boat, sir?” 

“Certainly.” 

That evening Martin reported that 
their boat would sail at one o’clock on 
Wednesday, and by Wednesday noon 
master and man were at the pier 
with the baggage. They were met by 
Tony, who looked immensely relieved 
at sight of Mr. Carroll, and coming for- 
ward said: 


























“I’m sorry vou didn’t take the other 
boat, sir, but now it will be all right, I 
hope. Here’s something I found that 
you can read—Dutch, I suppose, sir. I 
saw Justus have it when he was mon- 
keyin’ with the runabout.” 

The groom put a half sheet of note 
paper into Bryce’s hand as he spoke. 

“What do you mean by the other boat, 
Tony? I don’t understand,” said Car- 
roll. Then he glanced up at the big 
steamship and read in gilded letters her 
name, Prinz Heinrich. Turning angrily 
to his valet he exclaimed: “What blun- 
der is this, Martin?” 

Before either of the servants could 
reply a quartermaster who chanced to 
be standing at the foot of the gang- 
plank up which a throng of passengers 
was hurrying, interrupted with the ex- 
planation: 

“He means the Kaiser Friedrich, sir. 
She’s a special, you know; sailed yes- 
terday from Brooklyn. This is the reg- 
ular boat, the Prinz Heinrich.” 

‘But is not this boat for Genoa?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, that’s all right. Only 
she doesn’t stop at Gibraltar or Algiers, 
like the Kaiser. She only stops at Mar- 
seilles.” 

Here was a situation quite different 
from Carroll’s plan, yet he could not 
deny that his instructions to Martin had 
been literally carried out. He frowned 
deeply, however, for it would certainly 
look like a faint-hearted sneaking after 
Pauline’s footsteps instead of the bold 
change of mind he had meant it to ap- 
pear in joining her party on the same 
ship. 

But it was too late for regrets. There 
were several acquaintances on board, 
and Bryce would have endured the com- 
parativeiy slow passage to Genoa— 
doubly irksome under such circumstan- 
ces—had not quiet impatience been 
turned suddenly.to restless torture by a 
horrible revelation. 
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The second morning out, feeling in 
his pockets for a match box, he pulled 
out the paper given him by Tony on the 
pier. It was written in very small and 
crabbed German script, and when at 
length deciphered read as follows: 

Under the tonneau seat of the car is to be placed a 
powerful bomh, which the jar of the vehicle cannot ex- 
plode, but attached to its fulminate cap is a screw, con- 
nected with the odometer, which turns and moves the 
space of one of its threads—one one-hundredth of an 
inch—at every mile recorded by the odometer’s mechan- 
ism. Nearer and nearer the point of the screw ap- 
proaches the fulminating cap, and when «ne hundred 


miles shall have been completed it will press upon and 
fire it, and the bomb will explode. 


Prompt action was Bryce Carroll's 
marked characteristic, yet when he had 
translated the almost ineligible scrawl, 
and long after its frightful meaning was 
branded upon his brain, he sat pulling 
his moustache and staring out of the 
smoking-room bull’s eye at the sharp 
line dividing sea and sky. But his brain 
was not idle. Without wasting a mo- 
ment in speculation as to the motive for 
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such an atrocious plot, he rapidly con- 
sidered every possible and impossible 
means of thwarting it, including wire- 
less telegraphy. What an unparalleled 
horror! With smooth roads at her ser- 
vice Pauline might do a hundred miles 
on the very day the car should be un- 
crated! 

The fact that the steamer would touch 
at Marseilles, which at first had irritated 
him, was now his only source of hope. 
At Marseilles telegraph and railroad 
were at command, and he sought from 
officers, passengers and such of the crew 
as would talk, every scrap of opinion or 
knowledge as to the respective arrival 
of the Kaiser Friedrich at Genoa and 
the Prinz Heinrich at Marseilles, and 
searched the saloon time-tables for the 
trains of the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranée 
road. Still, in spite of every suggestion 
of hope, anxiety possessed his mind till 
the moment of landing. 

But by the time his feet were upon 
the Quai de Joliette and he had hailed 
the first conveyance that would whirl 
him through the rue de la Republique 
and the brilliant Cannibiére and into the 
courtyard of the Grand Hotel du Lou- 
vre. He had matured his plan, the first 
move in which was to dispatch the fol- 
lowing telegram, addressed to Miss Bel- 
field at the Palazzo Pallavicini and re- 
peated to every hotel between Genoa 
and Nice at which there was any likeli- 
hood of her stopping: 

“Detach odometer at once and wait 
for me. Bryce.” 

Then, taking nothing but a hand-bag 
and leaving Martin to see to the land- 
ing of the baggage, he shocked the gold- 
braided porter of the hotel by depart- 
ing as abruptly as he had come, like 
the blast of a mistral, in time to catch 
the 7.30 A. M. train for Genoa on the 
P. L. M. road. 

Bryce Carroll felt ‘that the danger of 
Pauline Belfield was appalling, that 


nothing but perfect planning and quick 
action could avert a terrible tragedy, but 
he believed that he was stiil master of 
the situation. Without knowing the ex- 
act difference in speed between the two 
steamers, any advantage of the Kaiser 
over the Prinz in this direction 
would certainly be lost in zigzag- 
ging across the Mediterranean to 
Algiers and then over to Genoa, and 
it was at Genoa that Pauline’s peril 
would begin. He had, then, only the one 
day’s start of the other boat to over- 
come, and against that he would set the 
least time necessary for entertainment 
at the Palazzo Pallavicini and arrange- 
ments for the automobiling tour. Neither 
Pauline nor her Prince’s guests would 
be likely to do much automobiling in the 
precipitous, narrow and crowded streets 
of Genoa. Starting from opposite ends 
of a line at about the same time, Bryce 
reasoned, a railway train—even a con- 
tinental one—ought to beat a girl in an 
automobile. The odds were still in his 
favor. 

Therefore he felt somewhat easier 
when on the train, puffing eastward 
toward Genoa, but his mind was 
full of calculations of the — proba- 
ble whereabouts of the girl he 
had parted from in a _ pet, now 
menaced by a fearful danger. Carroll 
had noted the location and distances of 
the principal places on the route be- 
tween Genoa and Marseilles and tried 
to find consolation in the belief that, 
notwithstanding the speed attainable on 
the hard, smooth road along the Med- 
iterranean, Miss Belfield’s touring com- 
panions would not be tempted to do 
the best such a powerful car as hers 
was capabie of. There would be too 
many delightful prospects to stop to 
gaze upon; too many pleasant loitering 
places. He tried to assure himself that 
by the time he could intercept them they 
would not have advanced westward as 
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far as San Remo, about eighty-five miles 
from Genoa, where he considered that 
the most dangerous stage would begin, 
as the fatal one-hundred-mile-mark 
woul!d be near at hand. San Remo, then, 
he would make his objective point. If 
they had not reached there, he would 
obtain a vehicle and stop them on the 
highway. He believed, however, that 
they might make San Remo late that 
afternoon, and then, no doubt, remain 
over night. 

Bryce believed that the train he was 
on was an express, but upon a closer 
study of the timetable he discovered that 
its passengers would not arrive at their 
destination one minute earlier than 
those who left by the 11:05 train. The 
hour of arrival of both at Vintimille—or 
Ventimiglia—the end of the portion of 
the line under French control—was 
given as 6:32, Paris time. At that fron- 
tier station all trains were halted for a 
customs examination of passengers’ 
luggage, and then the run was resumed 
under Italian management and by Rome 
time, the train being due at San Remo 
at 7:57. 

Very much chagrined and worrried 
that he was doing no better than if his 
start had been delayed nearly four hours 
and satisfied that the train was not mak- 
ing over twenty miles an hour, he re- 
viewed again and again every aspect of 
the torturing situation. 

The tedious journey dragged on— 
Nice, Monaco and Monte Carlo had 
been passed—the short twilight was set- 
tling down and the lamps in the car- 
riages were being lighted as the train 
left Menton behind. Suddenly there 
was a jar and a bump; the lights nearly 
went out, and the train came to a stand- 
still. Windows went up, heads were 
thrust out, lanterns flashed along the 
line and there was an excited jabbering 
in French and Italian. Evidently some- 
thing serious had happened. 


Locked in a compartment of a stuffy 
railway carriage, Carroll had to wait 
with the others for information. It ap- 
peared that an attempt had been made 
to wreck the train and only the discov- 
ery of the obstruction in time prevent- 
ed a smash-up. Something was wrong 
with the engine, however, and the train 
was to be side-tracked for an indefinite 
period. Reaching San Remo that night 
began to seem very uncertain to Bryce, 
and then the tourists might start out be- 
fore he could find them in the morning. 
The idea of a stern chase under such crit- 
ical circumstances was unbearable. 

Upon the passengers eventually being 
allowed to alight and stretch their limbs 
Bryce was among the first, and the idea 
of abandoning the snail-like train, tak- 
ing to the hard, white highroad and 
making up lost time by a moonlight 
ride, which had dimly arisen in his mind 
at the sight of a sign in Menton, now 
took definite shape. He felt sure that 
they were sidetracked not a mile out of 
the town, and so was confident that, if 
he could not hire an automobile at the 
shop he had spied, he could at least, by 
rapid walking, regain the train before it 
started again. Anything would be bet- 
ter than the suspense he suffered. So 
slipping out of sight of railway men and 
passengers he hurried on his way back 
to Menton, 

Greatly to his delight, Carroll suc- 
ceeded without much haggling over a 
pecuniary deposit in hiring an automo- 
bile, boldly giving his address as the Ho- 
tel des Ambassadeurs, Menton, and 
stating that he should be gone at least 
two hours! The likeliest vehicle he 
could secure was a 40 horse-power Ser- 
polet, but as he was well acquainted 
with the mechanism of the French steam 
vehicle he apprehended no difficulty ; so 
he turned on the power and started off 
upon what was destined to be the most 
adventurous ride of his life. 
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For several miles out of town he 
skimmed quietly along the smooth and 
almost perfect highway, which gradually 
rose toward the twinkling lights of Gri- 
maldi and Ventimiglia in the distance. 
Once the deep gorge spanned by the 
Pont St. Louis was passed he was over 
the French frontier and into Italy. 
Bowling along at good speed he caught 
a glimpse of a whitewashed building, 
casting its black shadow across the 
gleaming road. It was the Italian Do- 
gana, and a coupte of swart little men in 
military undress, with sword bayonets 
dangling at their belts, stepped leisure- 
ly forward, as if expecting him to halt. 
Carroll slackened his speed. He knew 
that he had nothing dutiable about him 
and, moreover, was provided with a 
passport. From long experience as a 
traveler he had adopted this precaution, 
and the still more uncommon one of 
securing it, with his letter of credit, in 
a chamois belt about his waist. 

He came to a stop, saluted the offi- 
cials and asked if they wished to see his 
passport. One of them, with a polite 
gesture, answered that it would be un- 
necessary, but the other, who had been 
examining the vehicle with much inter- 
est, called the attention of his comrade 
to something just as Carroll was about 
to move the starting lever. Then Bryce 
suddenly remembered that in his excite- 
ment he had failed to inform himself 
as to the customs regulations regarding 
automobiles taken from France into 
Italy. Perhaps he would be called upon 
to make a deposit. That did not worry 
him. He was supplied with sufficient 
French gold, which would be readily ac- 
cepted. But if they should require a 
bond or any such time-consuming red 
tape? What if the officers really suspect- 
ed him of being a smuggler, as their 
manner now indicated, and should de- 
tain him for a thorough search and ex- 
amination. Expostulation or explanation 


would be equally vain. He would be 
held long into the forenoon, and Pauline 
would perish frightfully! 

Seizing the lever with one hand he 
dashed the other hand into the face of 
one of the Doganieri and sent the other 
staggering with a well directed kick in 
the region of the diaphragm, and the ma- 
chine was off like the wind. He had gone 
but a short distance when he heard two 
sharp reports, and a couple of bullets 
whizzed unpleasantly near, but the flying 
steamer was too uncertain a mark in 
the gathering gloom to be in any danger 
of being hit. 

he ascent was now quite steep for a 
while, and Carroll slackened his pace 
with the passing of danger, when to his 
consternation he heard the whirr of 
wheels and the chug of a motor behind 
him, and turning in his seat saw the 
customs men in a somewhat antiquated 
gasolene vehicle in hot pursuit. He was 
on a height now, commanding a view 
westward as far as Menton. In front the 
road descended abruptly for a long dis- 
tance, skirting a gorge, to rise again to 
the last height, crowned with frowning 
fortresses, beyond which Ventimiglia 
lay picturesquely on a hill. 

To descend the steep at full speed in- 
volved frightful risk, yet it was necessary 
to take the opportunity while his pur- 
suers were still climbing the first ascent 
preparatory to scaling the last height, 
beyond which the descent was easy and 
all in his favor, if he won the first lap. 

sut could he win it? 

At the point where he crossed the 
crown of the ridge the road entered up- 
on a stretch of limestone rock, and had 
for its surface a mixture of limestone 
and clay, which becomes sticky and hor- 
ribly slippery after the slightest rain. As 
soon as Bryce came upon it he realized 
with alarm that the dark clouds seen 
in the far east just before sunset had 
in this locality shed a copious shower. 
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The danger would have been great 
enough with any vehicle—with an auto- 
mobile it was greatly enhanced. 

Down the steep grade the big Ser- 
polett whirled, the utmost nerve and 
skill of the practiced driver being need- 
ed to check the vicious skidding of the 
heavy vehicle as it tore down the slip- 
pery incline, grazing the very edge of 
the deep gorge it circled. 

Then, with every fibre tingling, but 
with a deep sigh of relief, Bryce Car- 
roll sped up the steep ascent beyond, 
past the grim forts and then down a long 
and gentle incline swiftly and safely, and 
flew through the streets of the town 
without attracting attention or opposi- 
tion. The prudent revenue men evidently 
had declined risking their necks—and a 
government vehicle—in pursuit, but 
every official in that part of the country 
would be notified to be on the lookout 
for a daring foreign contrabandiere. 

The broad, stony channel of the Roja, 
and beyond that the narrower Nervia, 
were next crossed, and the palm groves 
of Bordighera, filmy in the moonlight, 





came into view. The whole route was° 


a succession of hills and valleys, of sharp 
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ascents and corresponding declivities. 
and he began to fear that he had made 
far too little allowance for the hilly con- 
tour of the country, and that, even at 
San Remo, Pauline would be perilously 
near the danger point. 

While revolving these thoughts he 
was speeding along the winding road 
that mounts to the steep promotory of 
Capo Nero, but his revery was brought 
to an abrupt termination by the appear- 
ance of a line of men who seemed to 
glide silently out of the darkness and 
stretch across the road before him. His 
vigi:tant eyes had been watching for 
some such apparition. He cursed mod- 
ern ingenuity, which hinders as much as 
it helps. The Doganieri had telephoned 
ahead and called out a force to stop 
him. Retreat or advance appeared 
equally perilous, but the latter seemed 
to offer the best chance of escape. He 
could not believe that even armed 
Sbirri would dare stand in the path of 
the powerful machine he was driving. 
Yet the dark line continued to close in 
upon him, and in front loomed up to 
titanic proportions. 

Suddenly the living wall parted noise- 
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lessly in the centre and the flying car 
plunged through the opening, but not to 
freedom, for something black still rose, 
jagged and threatening, directly in the 
middle of the road. The chauffeur heard 
a dull roar, mingied with a rending 
crash. He was pitched violently forward 
and felt a sharp pain, and then all his 
troubles seemed to drift away from him. 
The vehicle had been hurled back from 
a barricade, while its driver lay white 
and silent in the moonlight that now 
streamed out from a rift.in the clouds. 

When he recovered consciousness, 
which was not for many hours, Bryce 
felt weak and dazed, and badly shaken 
up and bruised by his tremendous head- 
er, fortunately, however, no bones were 
broken. But Bryce awoke to face a dan- 
ger more serious than any he had yet 
encountered. His natural thought when 
he met the line of armed men who had 
caused his overthrow was that they were 
gendarmes who had been notified to be 
on the lookout for him. 

What was his amazement and con- 
sternation, on the morning of Pauline 
Belfield’s greatest peril, to find himself 
not in the hands of the representatives 
of the law, but in the garden of a de- 
spoiled villa near Ospedaletti, the pris- 
oner of fierce enemies of social order— 
a band of Italian bread rioters! Swarm- 
ing out of the valleys among the spurs 
of the Maritime and Ligurian Alps, the 
starving peasants and bread-hungering 
lavoranti of the region on the Franco- 
Italian border had risen and meant to 
strike a blow that should be felt by the 
opulent aristocracy and smug _ bour- 
geoisie accustomed to enjoy their ill- 
gotten wealth on the sunny Riviera. One 
of their bands had crossed the border 
and halted the train by which Carroll 
was a passenger, and into the hands of 
another he had fallen. 

Why he had not been dispatched at 
once in his unconscious condition was 


a myStery to him—-a traveler in an auto- 
mobile being necessarity an aristocrat 
to the primitive peasant mind—when he 
fully realized his precarious position. 
3ut it was to no purpose that he argued 
with and threatened the stalwart and 
stern leader of his captors, who under- 
stood and could speak.some English. 
The futile discussion was still in pro- 
gress when a noise afar off, pulsing upon 
the still: early morning air, made the 
rioters ‘spring to cover. A handkerchief 
was thrust as a gag into the captive’s 
mouth and tied there. Nearer and near- 
er the humming and puffing sound ap- 
proached, and along the road, sweeping 
around a curve, came two automobiles, 
the sight of which extorted a groan from 
Carroll’s muffled lips. In the foremost 
was the woman whom he loved more 
than life, riding above a deadly maga- 
zine ready to explode with a spark, 
while every tree, bush and wall! sheltered 
an enemy, and he stood by, bound and 
helpless, unable even to utter a warning 
cry. 

Perceiving that it was only a party of 
tourists, the insurgents made no further 
attempt at concealment but, thronging 
into the road, intercepted the machines, 
which were siowed down at their ap- 
proach. Pauline gave a great cry when 
she recognized Bryce and his danger, 
and, jumping from the car she had been 
guiding, threw herself before the line of 
men whose guns were leveled at him, 
while Prince Pallavicini, with instinctive 
care for his own safety, deftly wheeled 
about and was out of gun shot before 
he could be stopped. 

The ruffians were again about to 
place Carroll against the garden wall, 
when Pauline Belfield appealed to them 
and implored the leader to show mercy. 
He obdurately replied that American 
aristocrats were of the most pernicious 
kind, Changing her plea, she begged for 
a respite. Surely they would not deny a 
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dying man an opportunity to say a last 
word—-to pray, to make his peace with 
Heaven. 


At a word from the fanatical and su- 
perstitious leader, the gag was removed 


from Carroll’s mouth and he made haste 
to warn Miss Belfield of her deadly 
danger and its hidden source, his voice 
falling to a whisper as he rapidly told of 
what had been done to her automobile. 
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They were rudely torn apart as 
Bryce’s voice sank, but Pauline had time 
to whisper: “Courage—help is near at 
hand, if we can gain a few minutes.” 

Inspired anew with hope and confi- 
dence by Pauline’s presence, Carroll 
cried to the insurgent chief: 

“Ecco! In the belt around my body is 
something that you have overlooked.” 

Responding to a nod, one of his fol- 
lowers removed the belt and handed it 
to the leader. The swarthy peasant 
pulled out the letter of credit, printed 
in French, glanced at it contemptuously, 
crumpled it and threw it upon the 
ground. “You know very well we can- 
not use it,” he said, “and as for this’— 
holding up the passport and displaying 
the great water-marked spread eagle in 
the morning sun—*“This boasted bird of 
freedom is no better than a vulture 
gorging upon the corpses of murdered 
labor!” So saying, he tore the stiff 
parchment paper in quarters and threw 
the fragments after those of the letter 
of credit. 

While the attention of all was cen- 
tered on this dramatic scene, the sound 
of the sharp trot and jingle of a squad- 
ron of Italian cavalry broke upon their 
ears, a bugle blast was followed by a 
carbine volley, and with a rush a hun- 
dred troopers charged around the curve 
and bore down upon the insurgents, 
scattering them in all directions. 

At the first note of alarm the chief of 
the rioters jumped into Pauline’s car 
and made a dash for the open road. 
Faster and faster went the big Ameri- 
can vehicle, and volley after volley 
passed by him who steered it, till he 
passed out of range of the short car- 
bines of the soldiers, and quite beyond 
the speed of their horses. 

“Providence has dealt with the villain 
in its own way!” exciaimed Bryce Car- 
roll. None understood but Pauline Bel- 
field, who shuddered at the thought of 


her own danger and of her narrow es- 
cape from it. Then a full realization 
of the efforts made and dangers encoun- 
tered by Bryce to save her from the fate 
impending over the anarchist came to 
her, in sharp contrast to the desertion 
of Pallavicini, who, with the others of 
the party, now rode up in the rear of 
the troopers. 

Then she remembered that he had at 
least done some service in hurrying up 
the cavalry in the nick of time, but there 
was a chiliiness in her tone as she said 
to him: 

“As both Mr. Carroll and I have lost 
the use of our vehicles, Prince, we 
should appreciate the favor of a convey- 
ance back to San Remo in yours.” 

When Miss Belfield’s car was recov- 
ered where the escaping insurgent had 
abandoned it on taking to the moun- 
tains, it was carefully and thoroughly 
searched without the discovery of a 
trace of any hidden mechanism or ex- 
plosive, and the mystery thus created 
was not solved until the return of Mr. 
and Mrs, Bryce Carroll to America— 
after a quiet little wedding in the Eng- 
lish church in the rue St. Michel at Nice 
and a honeymoon automobile tour 
along the famous Route de la Corniche. 
Then they ascertained beyond a doubt 
that Justus Linder was a monomaniac 
on the subject of socialism, but that the 
plot to blow up his young mistress had 
existed only in his unbalanced mind. 
However, the facts seemed to amply jus- 
tify his confinement where he could do 
no harm. 

“What did you think they meant, 
dear?” asked Bryce one day when Paul- 
ine acknowledged having received one 
or two of his warning telegrams. 

“Only a piece of your usual imper- 
tinence, sir,” she answered saucily, 
“prompted by your foolish jealousy of 
the Prince, and, I really believed, envy 
of my touring ability!” 





























New British Motor Car Act 


By _Alexander F. Sinclair 


HE recent wail of despair which 
has gone up from the British au- 
tomobile press, so strenuous, so heart- 
rending that one not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the peculiar ways of the 
British press might well have thought 
that the wail was the death cry of the 
automobile industry in Great Britain. 
Objection was made in most indignant 
terms to any limit of speed whatever, 
public danger it was claimed should be 
the only determining factor; while the 
penalties to be imposed under the new 


act were declared to be outrageously | 


severe. 

All comments upon the new law have 
been somewhat hysterical in character, 
but I daresay when a few weeks have 
passed a saner view of the measure will 
be entertained. Not that the act is by 
any means a highly satisfactory one, but 
it is not nearly so bad as its accusers try 
to prove it to be, and except on the 
question of penalties the act would be 
considered a moderately fair one in any 
country in the world except France. 

Automobilists in Great Britain per- 
sistently shut their eyes to obvious facts 
and pretend to believe that they are the 
innocent ba-lambs, while the policeman 
is the wolf, and the British public sav- 
ages. The plain truth is that for a year 
or two past where motor cars are at all 
numerous, their drivers have made them 
a perfect pest to every other user of the 
road. It is not wholly a question of dan- 
ger as some would try to make out. 
The convenience and the comfort of 
other people deserve some considera- 
tion, and this many motorists have de- 
clined to give. This class may not be in 
the majority, but they are sufficiently nu- 
merous to create an exceedingly bad 
impression on the public mind, and bad 
impressions, like first impressions, are 
lasting. 


The army of cyclists who are driven 
onto the grass or compelled to dismount 
by a car tearing a:ong at forty miles an 
hour, to find themselves involved in a 
dust cloud for miles afterwards, although 
they incur no risk, are greatly incon- 
venienced and have consequently no 
grateful recollection of such incidents. 
The housewife whose fowl is killed, the 
man whose dog is run over by a car, 
the occupants of which laugh and drive 





on, both fail to appreciate the subtlety 
of the joke, and both cry out to have 
the speed of such vehicles moderated. 
Villagers past whom the “modern Jug- 
gernaut” speeds like an avaianche, en- 
dangering children’s lives, insist that 
some means of identification should be 
carried, so that in the event of accident 
the offender may be traced. 

Such cases as these, mentioned by 
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way of iilustration, and worse have been 
going on for years. Recently two 
cyclists were riding side by side on a 
road south of London, leaving plenty of 
room for any other vehicle to pass them. 
A motor car rushing past struck the 
nearest cycle, throwing it up against the 
other. Both riders were hurt, and the 
machines were smashed, yet the people 
in the car, although they saw what had 
occurred, drove on without stopping. 
This case is only one out of many, yet 
with a ful knowledge of the occurrence 
of such incidents the British automo- 
bile press has for years been clamoring 
for a free road without vehicle number- 
ing, and has opposed as far as its power 
permitted it to a proposal of the A. C. 
G. B. & I. to promote a bill in favor 
of numbering, or other means of identi- 
fication, combined with abolition of the 
speed limit. Now that numbering has 
come without abolition of the limit, a 
section of the press pretends to believe 
that the club, by agitating in the matter, 
has brought the enactment about. 

The new law is the work of the auto- 
mobilists themselves. For one motor 
driver who is really solicitous for the 
convenience of the public there are sev- 
eral who don’t care a jot and many who, 
when they grasp the wheel, seem to 
think they own the road, 

The new law enacts that cars shall not 
be driven at more than twenty miles an 
hour in the country, nor more than ten 
miles an hour in populous districts. 
Now, twenty miles an hour is not ex- 
actly delirious speed, especially to high- 
powered motors, but it is a fair rate of 
going for a fully loaded 10 h. p. car, 
while with regard to the higher powered 
machines it is doubtful whether their 
legitimate sphere of usefulness is to be 
found on a public highway. 

So far as this country is concerned, 
the question has to be faced from the 
public’s point of view, and it is a matter 


for doubt whether unlimited speed will 
for generations be permitted on roads 
to which the public have access. All 
districts in which the lower speed only 
wil be permissible must be scheduled by 
the central authority, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, so that it will not be at 
the option of any local authority wheth- 
er urban or rural, to restrict speed at its 
own sweet will. When an area or road 
is scheduled notice boards of a size and 
color to be settled by the central au- 
thority, must be erected to give motor- 
ists warning of the fact. 

By the act the Local Government 
Board is authorized to make regulations 
for the identification of cars, and with 
that object in view every car must be 
registered. 

Another restriction is the licens- 
ing of drivers. No one not licensed 
after the act comes into operation on 
the first of January next will be permit- 
ted to drive a car on a public highway, 
and no one under 17 years of age will be 
granted a license, except one to operate 
a motor cycle, for which the minimum 
age of license eligibility is 14 years. A 
license holder convicted of exceeding 
the legal speed will have his license en- 
dorsed with that fact, and it will be with- 
in the power of the court which convicts 
him a third time to suspend or cancel the 
license. 

The penaities for exceeding the legal 
speed are: Fines not exceeding £10 for 
a first offence, not exceeding £20 for a 
second, and not exceeding £50 for a sub- 
sequent offence. If the fine exceeds £1 
(in Scotland £10), or if imprisonment 
without the option of a fine be the pen- 
alty, as well as in the case of a suspend- 
ed license, the right of appeal to a high- 
er court is given. 

These penalties are severe, but unfor- 
tunately most of the offenders in the 
past have been wealthy men to whom a 
ten pound fine was no penalty, and so 
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on their account the men of moderate 
means who come under the lash of the 
law in future will have to suffer. On this 
point the A. C. G. B. & I. is not without 
blame. While pretending to condemn 
high speed on the part of its members, 
with vague threats of expulsion should 
the circumstances warrant such a 
course, the automobile organization 
took no action whatever, although some 
of its members were repeatedly fined for 
excessive speed. The club probably 
salved its conscience—if a mere aggre- 
gation of individuals may be said to 
have such a priceless commodity—by 


pretending to believe that all policemen 
are liars, and that the evidence against 
its precious members was probably 
vamped up. 

The Motor Car Act 1903 is to con- 
tinue in force until the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1906, in other words for three years, 
and if during the intervening period the 
owners of cars can be brought to under- 
stand that all users of the roads have an 
equal right to utilize them without an- 
noyance from others, and act according- 
ly, it is probable that some acceleration 
over the new limit will be conceded.— 
Glasgow, September 29. 





An Anti-Backslider 


By Terrence B. 


O those who are automobilists 
oniy in spirit or by inclination 
the chief drawback to the motor vehicle 
is its occasional disinclination to go 
when and where its user wants it to. So 
much for theory; practice, however, 
soon telis another 
story and the vehi- 
cle’s inclination to 
go on when its 
driver wishes it to 
stop is far from be- 
ing the smallest of 
the annoyances the 
user of an automo- 
bile experiences. 
Shutting off power and applying the 
brakes enables the automobilist to have 
complete control over the onward pro- 
gress of the vehicle, but when it comes 
to a tendency on the part of the vehicle 
to backslide the driver too often finds 
himself helpless to stay the downward 
progress of his conveyance. As this 
Bellamy inclination can only develop to 
an alarming extent upon a steep grade, 
the danger of its doing so is in conse- 
quence all the greater. 
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It will be at once evident that the or- 
dinary brake, primarily intended to 
check the forward progress of the vehi- 
cle, must be closely akin to a poor rule, 
since it will not work equally well both 





ways. All this accounts for the intro- 
duction of the 
sprag, an equip- 


ment more notice- 
able by its absence 
from the Amer- 
ican vehicle rather 
than from its com- 
mon employment 
there. Except to 
the owners of im- 
ported cars, sprags are practically un- 
known to American automobilists, an 
exhibition of reckless ignorance which 
does not compliment the American’s in- 
clination to prevent accidents when pre- 
vention is so easy, as it is in the present 
case. 














Herewith are two drawings showing 
how the latest and most improved sprag 
is carried and used on English cars. As 
will be readily seen, the anti-down grade 
slider consists of a kind of folding cra- 
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dle, which is held in position behind one 
of the driving wheels by a radius-rod 
fulcrumed to the stationary portion of 
the back axle. The lever arm has a tel- 
escopic joint to permit the tire to come 
into contact with the sprag if the car 
should run backwards when it is down 
on the road. 

This device when not in use is nor- 
mally held np in the position shown, by 
a cord leading to the driver’s seat, and 
falls of its own weight as soon as the 
driver releases the cord. The sprag 
opens up into the form shown in the sec- 
ond drawing as soon as it strikes the 


road, and, if the car is then traveling for- 
ward, the sprag is able to follow, be- 
cause it has one large wooden roller in 
front and two small metal rollers near 
its centre. Being of a strongly braced 
construction, it is able to resist consid- 
erable pressure, and as it is fairly large, 
it is impossible for the wheel to run 
backwards over it. Such a simple and 
at the same time effective arrangement 
as this sprag is certainly a more me- 
chanically correct idea than the ordinary 
pointed steel rod which does not always 
behave exactly as it should. 





Tires an 


ITH the approach of winter and 

the inclement weather which 

makes automobiles remain for long pe- 

riods unused by their owners,it becomes 

a timely thought just how the expensive 

tires can be best protected while the ve- 

hicle remains at rest for considerable pe- 
riods of time. 

When the car averages a journey but 
once in ten days or a month, it is wise 
to jack upthe vehicle so that the tires are 
not called upon to support its weight, 
with the result that the fabric liners are 
not continuously under stress. Four 
wooden tripods, shaped at their apices to 
take the front and rear axles at points 


‘close up to the wheels, are the simplest 


and least expensive means of doing this. 
It is not necessary to deflate the tires. 

When the vehicle is to be out of use for 
several months, before storing it is ad- 
visable to take down the tires and make 
a careful examination of the covers, inner 
tubes and rims. If the first-named two 
require repair of any description this op- 
portunity should be seized for having the 
work properly done. 

With regard to the rims, remove the 
protective band, if there is one, and re- 


d Storage 


volve the wheel slowly in search of places 
where the overturned edges may have 
flattened, and test them all round with 
the thumb to see whether or not the edges 
have grown sharp and cutting. 

Should a deterioration of the first kind 
have occurred, bend up the over-turned 
edge with a pair of strong pliers, and 
round off the cutting edges by means of 
a file. In nearly every instance it will 
be found that the rims are rusted, and 
rust exerts a very evil effect upon the 
fabric in the tire, since it causes it to rot. 
In this case rub the interior of the rim, 
and particularly the surfaces of the over- 
turned edge, carefully with emery paper, 
removing all traces of rust, then coat with 
two coats of white lead paint, finishing 
with one of varnish. 

Covers and inner tubes should be care- 
fully wrapped up in paper and placed in 
a cool place away from sunlight. If pre- 
ferred the tires may be replaced on the 
rims, but if this be done the vehicle 
should, of course, be jacked up off the 
ground and the wheels well protected 
with the cover of the vehicle to shield 
them from the light. 

















Modern Road Signs 





By Isaac B. Potter, Pres. American Motor League 


T is not easy to amelior- 
ate the discomforts oi 
motor car travel over 
the average country 
road that is “dry and 
dusty in summer, soft 
and soggy. in spring 
and fall and rough the 
year around,” but 
there are other and 
even worse conditions, 
often involving actual 

: peril, which can be 
guarded against by proper foresight 
and by the putting up of appropriate 
warning signa!s to apprise the stranger 
tourist of nearby railroad crossings, 
gullies, steep and sudden descents, etc. 

To supply this need the American 

Motor League has devised a series of 

warning signs to be put up at points 

along the roadside wherever conditions 





are such as to demand reduced speed or 
extra caution on the part of the auto- 
mobilist. 

Referring to the numbered signs 
shown in the illustrations, No. 1 indi- 
cates approach to a steep descent; No. 
2, approach to a railroad crossing; No. 
3, approach to a branch road (to right) ; 
No. 4, approach to branch road (to left) ; 
No. 5, approach to cross roads; No. 6, 
approach to a ditch or abrupt depres- 
sion in the road; No. 7, approach to a 
hummock, or “thank you, ma’am”; No. 
8, approach to a city, village or other 
collection of inhabited dwellings; No. 9 
is a general caution signal indicating the 








proximity of any danger or obstruction 
not scheduled above, as, for example, a 
wrecked bridge, a temporary excavation 
in the roadway, a broken down vehicle 
in the road, the moving of a building 
acioss the highway, the presence of a 
crowd or assemblage of people imnic- 
diately ahead or any other condition 
requiring caution. Ne. 9 is a plain, 
white sign, and can be improvised in 
emergent cases by using a sheet of white 
cloth fastened upon a board of proper 
shape. Each sign is placed at a distance 
of not less than 200, nor more than 300, 
yards from the point to which it refers. 

The symbols selected for these sign- 
boards are in some respects similar to 
the caution signs put up by the English, 
French and Italian automobile associa- 
tions, though less complicated, it having 
been the aim of the league to reduce 


each sign to its lowest terms of sim- 


plicity, so that each will tell its story at 
a giance and by the use of the fewest 
marks possible. Each sign is to be made 
of heavy enameled sheet steel with black 
figures on white background, the dimen- 
sions being 24 inches square. All signs 
are to be put up “cornerwise,” with an- 
gle at the top; this form, combined with 
the white enameled face of the steel, 
being calculated to stand out most con- 
spicuously against any ordinary land- 
scape. To add to this effect, each post 
will be painted white, and the sign can 
thus be more easily distinguished at 
night by the driver of a rapidly mov- 
ing car. 


a 
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To enable automobiles at points dis- 
tant from the league headquarters to put 
up signs of wood, the league has issued 
the following specifications with the 
sketch which is used as an initial piece 
at the beginning of this article. 

“Materials needed: One board 15 1-2 
feet long by Io inches wide, or 10 1-2 
feet long by 15 inches wide and 1 inch 
thick, free from knots and other hurtful 
defects; one stout post 14 feet long and 
not less than 5 by 5 dimensions; 36 
screws I 3-4 to 2 inches long; three half- 
inch iron bolts long enough to pass 
through sign and post, allowing for nut 
at end; 1 quart good quality white 
paint mixed. 

“Directions: Plane your board and 
cut in lengths of 30 inches, 4 lengths 
for a 15-inch board or 6 lengths for a 10- 
inch board; paint both sides; then fasten 
together with screws, laying the front 
and back pieces at right angles as shown 
in the sketch; bore holes through the 
sign and post and bolt them securely 
together so that the top of post shall 
just reach the top of sign; add two coats 
of white paint to both sign and post and 
finish by painting symbol on face of 
sign. Paper stencils are supplied by the 
league to insure uniformity in size and 
shape of symbols; set up sign in hole 
4 feet deep; fill and tamp securely. The 
face of the sign should be turned slightly 
in the direction of the approach (away 
from the point to which the sign refers), 
so as to make an angle of about 30 
degrees with the line of the road. When 
completed the bottom of the sign will 
be about 7 feet above the ground. 

The officers of the A. M. L. are now 





corresponding with members, consulate 
officers and clubs in different parts of 
the country, who will assist in “locating” 
the various points where signs are need- 
ed, and from their reports orders will be 
made up so that the signs can be made 
in quantities and a lower price thereby 
obtained. The signs will be distributed 
under direction of Mr. John B. Price, 
chairman of the League Sign Board 
Committee, whose recent tour from Ko- 
komo, Indiana, to his home at Hazelton, 
Pa., impressed him more than did any 
previous trip. with the need of guide- 
boards and warning signs on country 
roads. 


How to Get In 

Make ten or twenty millions. 

Marry anybody. There is no woman 
on earth who can’t get in with from ten 
to twenty millions back of her. 

Buy a house on Fifth avenue; also one 
at Newport, Mount Desert, Florida, 
North Carolina and any other place. 

Buy a steam yacht. Have it made to 
order. Have it the biggest one yet. 

Wait. 

Go to Europe and thresh around for 
a while. In a year or so you will get 
talked about, 

Do big things. Quarrel with your 
wife occasionally at space rates. 

Be snubbed as much as possible at 
first. It pays in the long run. 

Get an assorted collection of high- 
priced foreign racing and touring cars; 
employ an expensive crew of foreigners 
to manage them for you; run over peo- 
ple; get arrested for scorching. 

Wait. 























N the way from Golconda to Bat- 

tle Mountain a new source of 
annoyance had cropped out which was 
destined to haunt us for many days. 
The soil was somewhat richer, it 
seemed, than it had been farther 
back, for the sage brush grew rank 
on the ridge between the wagon 
ruts and the ridge itself was firm- 
er and higher than in the more 
sandy regions which we were thankful 
lay behind us. The soil washed more 
easily, too, so the road was crossed by 
quite a number of little runs rather than 
by a few large ones. Frequently the 
ridge reached up to the differential gear 
casing, and it became necessary to drive 
with much caution and with a careful 
lookout for the high places, lest the car 
should get hung up on the gear casing 
with the drivers lifted from the ground. 
This evil grew more pronounced in 
the course of our journey toward Elko. 
One trail followed the Humboldt closely, 
but it was a dry weather track and at 
this time was slippery from recent rain, 
the river overflowing it in places. Once, 
while forcing the machine out of a rut 
which was getting uncomfortable. we 
experienced our first complete slewing 
around and before we knew it we found 
ourselves right among the sage brush 
which here had a scattered growth. 
There was nothing serious in this little 
waltzing, only because the ground was 
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flat all around us, but it warned us to in 
future employ only the _hill-climbing 
gear in getting out of ruts and in all dif- 
ficult places where alkali and a little 
moisture rendered travelling unsafe. 

As a matter of record it should per- 
haps be put down that before the start 
the gear box had been cleaned of its old 
lubricant with the little detrition from 
the new gears which had accumulated 
since the beginning of the trip nine days 
before, when we started on the first one 
of the 645 miles we had up to this time 
traveled. The clutch, also, was tight- 
ened. 

Leaving the bottom land trail we now 
struck onto a low slope close by, where 
another trail wound its devious way 
among a profusion of large and small 
sharp stones which had been washed 
down from time to time from a rocky 
ledge above. To the right, below us, 
magpies and waterbirds were swarming 
in and out of the low willow thickets 
along the narrow strip of river marsh. 
The scene was not altogether desert- 
like, yet far as the eye could reach in 
the distance only sage brush was visible; 
a large flat some 300 to 400 square 
miles in extent, bounded by two low 
mountain ranges, and where the river 
and its little tributaries cut their beds 
into the ground, could only be told with- 
in a stone’s throw from their banks. 

One of these tributaries was Rock 
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Creek, which we knew we would have to 
ford, since we had been to’d in Battle 
Mountain that it would be out of ques- 
us to attempt 
stream at the usual ford where the wa- 


tion for crossing the 
ter was now as high as the banks. In 
our search for the upper ford, however, 
we were interrupted by a tire leak. In- 
vestigation showed that the patch we 
had placed on the inner tube of the left 
front tire 
reached had been applied with more 
speed than skill, and as a quite natural 
result it was the old puncture that now 


before Lovelocks had been 
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trip, too, was found the first call for our 
shovel. We were trapped by ruts from 
which there was no exit except by back- 
In front the 
brush grew so luxuriantly on the ridge 
between the tire tracks that even “old 
Pac’ could not force her way through. 
But the shovel saved the situation, while 


ing a quarter of a mile. 


a coyote with great composure contem- 
plated the saving from a distance of 
about 100 yards. Bullets from two re- 
volvers missed their mark, but made Mr. 
Coyote break six kinds of wolf records 
for short sprints. 





STUCK IN PRICE RIVER QUICKSANDS 


‘leaked. We replaced the inner tube, not 
because it was necessary to do so, but 
because it was more reassuring, con- 
sidering the long day’s run that was be- 
fore us. Later on the differential case, 
the rear axle brace rod and even the 
muffler grazed the stones in the road 
several times. Dodging one stone we 
sometimes succeeded only in hitting an- 
other, for Mr. Fetch’s eye had not yet 
grown so keen in dodging this kind of 
obstruction as it became in the course 
of the following day’s travel through 
Nevada and Utah. At this stage of the 


3efore this a coupie of coyotes had in- 
spected us near White Plains, and a bad- 
ger had stuck his head out of a hole 
right in the road near Lovelocks and 
shown clearly by his actions that he ap- 
preciated the novelty of our conveyance. 
When we had passed his residence he 
came out entirely and surveyed us with 
manifest curiosity. But, on the whole, 
animal life, apart from lizards, prairie 
dogs and some varieties of birds whose 
species were beyond our knowledge or 
ornithology, was extremely scant. 

The cyclometer showed 675 1-2 miles 
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SAMPLE OF A 
traveled when finally the Rock Creek 


upper ford was reached. The ford did 
not look very bad. True, the descent 
was at an angle of about 45 degrees, but 
in the middle there was a little bank of 
shale and stones and the opposite shore 
was flat and sandy. The front wheels 
were cautiously let down in the water 
under brake control and the depth was 
found less than two feet. But when 
power was switched on, the car refused 
to move. The angle was so steep that 
all the power was wasted against the 
bottom of the creek. A little pushing 
on the front wheels helped over this dif- 
ficulty, and we had almost reached the 
opposite shore, steering straight ahead 
without regard to the bank amidstreams, 
when the front wheels struck a stone or 
shale ledge in the creek bottom, per- 
haps eight or ten inches high. It was 
necessary to back up and steer a new 
course, and this could not be accom- 
plished without a man at each front 
wheel to help. Wet feet was the nat- 
ural result, since Mr. Fetch had on the 
only pair of rubber boots in the outfit, 
he guided the car from the side, walk- 
ing in the water. 





“GOOD” ROAD 


This fording experience was one occa- 
sion when the presence of a third man 
seemed convenient, yet our experience 
throughout would rather bear out the 
contention that two men may get 
through difficulties quite as easily as 
three may, or a little easier, the main 
point being at all times to adapt the 
means for avoiding trouble to the cir- 
cumstances causing it. 

The distance to White House from 
the ford was only about six to eight 
miles, but through the writer’s experi- 
ence as a pilot it became twenty; most 
of it is over a very fair level wagon 
track running straight as an arrow 
through sagebrush from north to south, 
after we had first followed the northern 
range of hills too far. The flat which 
we thus crossed was found to belong to 
the Dumphy horse and cattle ranch, 
which ranch includes an area of 187,000 
acres, The ranch buildings were reached 
at 1:25 o'clock, and there we had dinner 
served by one of the Chinese cooks who 
do this work in hotels and on ranches all- 
over this portion of Nevada. To their 
national traditions is due the fact that 
eating hours are strictly observed. Ar- 
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riving after the regular meal time one 
can get nothing to eat till the bell rings 
again. 

From Dumphy estate at White House 
to Carlin the road leads between two 
portions of one mountain cut in twain 
at the bottom. At least this is the way 
it appears for part of the distance where 
a small creek bores its way through a 





A Forty Per Cent. Grade which was only Climbed by 
Jumping of Flywheel Momentum 
narrow, almost level canyon which con- 
nects a comparatively flat heath on both 
sides of the range. Before entering this 
pretty diversion in landscape we were 
stalled, however, on one of the road 
bridges. This cause was the usual one; 
the bridge being higher than it looked, 
caught the rear axle brace under the dif- 
ferential gear case and turned it around 


the axle until the upper cross-piece of 
the case frame bore down upon the 
sprocket chain. In 20. minutes it was 
all twisted back to its place and the set- 
screws tightened, but the chain‘*had been 
weakened by the irregular strain and at 
4:15 o'clock it nearly came apart on an- 
other similar ridge, and four links had 
to be replaced with new ones. This op- 
eration, and the time required to again 
straighten the rear brace, required 45 
minutes. While this was going on Pac 
stood on the sharp incline where the in- 
cident occurred, nose upward, and when 
we were ready to start again the car- 
buretter had been flooded by reason of 
the increased head of gasolene fed by 
gravity from the tank in the front boot. 
We had neglected to turn the gasolene 
off when the repair was under way. 
Most of our little temporary troubles 
came about through just such inadver- 
tencies, but none of them caused delays 
of more than a few minutes. 

Carlin, a pretty little town on the rail- 
road—all towns in Nevada are on the 
railroad—was entered at 7:30 o’clock, 
and it became evident that we could not 
reach Elko, 28 miles farther, before 
dark. The first 14 miles were through a 
canyon rising to an elevation of about 
500 or 600 feet alfove the surrounding 
county. The rest was said to be smooth, 
good downhill road to Elko and parallel 
with the railroad. 

We took the chance of getting 
through the hills during daylight and of 
making the last 14 miles by lamps, and 
we barely succeeded. The last two miles 
of the mountain seemed a trifle uncanny, 
being rough and steep and appearing 
more so in the darkness which was fast 
settling around us. We almost over- 
looked a little stack of cut-off sagebrush 
which had been placed at one side of 
the forking trail, and which Carlin peo- 
ple had told us meant that here we had 
better turn off onto a hog-back slope 
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STEEPEST RAILWAY GRADE IN THE WORLD, FOUR PER CENT. DIVIDE OF WASTACH RANGE, UTAH 


which would be safer for a night descent 
into the valley than the lower pass. We 
found the hog-back was pitched just 
about right for gentle coasting, though 
its width was hardly more than 15 yards 
and sufficiently irregular in outline and 
surface to call for sharp attention to the 
steering. If we had lighted the lamps 
in this place the shadows would proba- 
bly have been more confusing than the 
light could have been helpful. Finally 
we arrived on the good road, however, 
and here the headlight, when lighted, 
showed a plain course. After a little 
hesitation, to find out whether it was all 
that it promised to be, the third speed 
was thrown in and we landed in Elko 
at 9 o’clock, just 1 1-2 hours after leav- 
ing Carlin. The cyclometer indicated 753 
miles, the barometer 24.80, or an eleva- 
tion of 5,050 feet. 

The next morning we saw on the 
other side of the town the Ruby Range 
whose peaks exceed 10,000 feet in height 
and are snow-clad all the year around. 
We also told of a brakeman who wanted 
to jump from a train which we met on 


the last part of our journey into Elko. 
The brakeman, upon seeing our head- 
light coming rapidly toward his train— 
perhaps there was a curve in the road— 
his vision depicted a head-on collision, 
and only his fellow brakeman—who told 
us the story—averted the leap by assur- 
ing him it was the light from a limekiln 
located in that vicinity. 

Frequent driving over virgin track- 
less ground through the sagebrush, to 
avoid the deep ruts, had filled every ac- 
cessible interstice in “Pac’s” mechanisnr 
with wound-up twigs. The gear lever 
quadrant was choked with coarse pulp 
and the lever for the side brake and 
clutch was impeded by it. Longer twigs 
were wedged in wherever they could find 
lodgment. The under side of the muffler 
was polished like a shining kettle; the 
point was rubbed off the under side of 
the axle and the braces, while the wood- 
en handle of the shovel, strapped under- 
neath, was furrowed from the whipping 
it had received. Later on in Utah, it was 
actually whipped into shreds, and it be- 
came necessary to buy a new one. 
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For this reason a cleaning out pro- 
cess preceded our departure from Elko 
on the following day, Wednesday, July 
1, while we were forced to wait for the 
post and express officers to open their 
doors. 

Our tires were still in good condition, 
though they were beginning to show the 
canvas on the inner sides where the rub- 
ber was being gradually ground off. The 
treads and the outsides, however, still 
remained intact, due to the fact that al- 
most the entire wagon traffic in the 
States west of Colorado, small as it is, 
is with vehicles of 5 feet wheel gauge, 
while Pac was of standard 4 feet 8 1-2 


In sandy ruts the effect was a peculiar 
insecurity in the steering which at times 
made it difficult to get out of the wagon 
track just when we wanted to. It seemed 
that the the spring dash pots that con- 
nect the steering rods with the pivot 
pin levers also rendered it more difficult 
to force the car through on an exact 
course, since when one wheel was meant 
to run on the uneven and narrow top 
of a ridge while the car straddled a too 
deep rut. On the other hand, however, 
this feature of construction undoubtedly 
protected the steering gear, rods, pivot 
levers, knuckles and the wheels them- 
selves against injury from many of the 





FIRST VIEW OF GREAT SALT LAKE, UTAH 


inches gauge. With one tire squarely in 
one of the ruts, the other tire would 
drag against the raised inner edge of 
the other rut, and whenever that edge 
was of hard baked alkali marl—turned 
up in the first place when the soil was wet 
—the grinding action was rapid and se- 
vere. - Naturally the car would wobble 
from one rut to the other according to 
the slope of the surface, with the result 
that both front tires were ground about 
evenly. The rear tires, being more 
rigid in relation to the body and weight 
of the car, escaped some of this action. 


excessively severe shocks which it was 
impossible to avoid. Eleven miles out of 
Elko, while going down a steep and 
sandy hill, we dislocated our rear axle 
brace again. By this time, however, we 
had discovered the quick method of rem- 
edying this recurring inconvenience by 
simply jacking under the front arm of 
the brace until the weight of the car, 
bearing down on the rear axle, turned 
the brace back to its correct position. 
Eighty-four degrees in the shade and 
I15 in the sun (mercury thermometer) 
did not seem excessively hot, but with 
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CUTTING ROAD THROUGH SCRUB WITH AX 


what little wind there was behind us, 
and a series of sand hills to overcome, 
the cylinder cooling water came to a 
boiling point two or three times, but in 
these as in other cases, previously re- 
ferred to, it should be remembered that 
the altitude lowered the boiling point 
of water considerably while reducing the 
capacity of the atmosphere for carrying 
away the thermal units. In fact we felt 
quite proud of “Pac” for doing so well, 
as she always did when it came to keep- 
ing cool on an allowance of only five 
gallons of water, and some times much 
less, when part of it had been allowed to 
boil away. 

There was a certain grim variety in 
the landscape. The sand hills had the 
snow-clad Ruby Range for a_back- 
ground. After the laborious climbing 
often followed a long coasting with no 
other brakes required than the resist- 
ance of the soil. Then again we found 
ourselves in spots where desolation 
reigned supreme; nothing visible within 
the confines of the hills but a dreary ex- 
panse of stony ground with a scant veg- 
etation of sage, greasewood and several 
varieties of other mean plants whose 


names we never learned. Presently we 
arrived at a shallow slough, 18 miles out 
of Elko, where little pools of stagnant 
water oozed out of the white, barren 
ground, impotent to fertilize it here 
where the alkali combined 
gravel rather than with clay. 

Nineteen miles more of similar coun- 
try and we had reached Deeth railway 
station, said to be the coldest place in 
Nevada. 

When we tooked up the distance the 
cyclometer was found broken. Estimat- 
ing the last few miles since the previous 
notation, it should have registered 790 
miles at Deeth. 

Nothing at Deeth indicated that a fer- 
tile valley was near, yet a few miles 
away by a road winding around low hills 
brought the large and prosperous Star 
Valley settlement into full view. One of 
the first buildings along the road was 
a meeting hall for the order of Good 
Templars, and it seemed that the whole 
colony belonged to this order; in fact, 
that the Star Valiey had been taken un- 
der cultivation as a matter of lodge en- 
terprise. The homely habits of aquae 
potors (water drinkers) explained why 
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A 6000 FRET ELEVATION AT INDEPENDENCE 


Deeth received so little benefit from 
their proximity, but in the settlement it- 
self thrift was certainly visible every- 
where, whether this was mainly due to 
the well organized irrigation of the fields 
or to the abstention from irrigating the 
inner man with stronger liquor we never 
knew. Well fed horses and cattle, large 
fields of alfalfa and smaller patches of 
grain greeted the eye in every direction. 
A special feature was the hauses built of 
discarded railway ties with reddish 
marks from nails and spikes. The ties, 
it was said, had been sold by the railway 
company for five cents apiece. 

The road led up and around the side 
of the mountain, from which the melted 
snow serving for irrigation ran down in 
numerous rivulets crossing the road 
every few hundred feet to be intercepted 
in a main ditch skirting the road on the 
left. Most of the streams had stony beds 


but a few were soft and in one of these 
“Pac” was unexpectedly mixed so deep- 
lv that it required a half hour of hard 
work with a jack, the shovel and some 
fence posts to get under way again. The 
soft spot in this case extended over a 
distance of about two rods and had been 
made passable for light wagons by 
dumping straw and malodorous refuse, 
but our machine, weighing with its load 
over 3,000 pounds, cut through this “im- 
provement.” Most of the 23 miles from 
Deeth to Wells we circled around the 
mountain referred to with the Star Val- 
ley circling with us on the left, and the 
rivulets continuing to cross our path. 
The elevation of the road was found to 
be 5,625 feet at 3 o’clock. At 5 o’clock 
we arrived at Wells, so called because in 
the vicinity of this town are the wells or 
springs from which the Humboldt river 
takes its beginning. 


























Into the Green Mountains 


Outline and Detail of the Route from New York, 
Albany and Troy into Southern Vermont 


<=. HE AUTOMOBILE 
'  MAGAZINE’s se- 
ries of tours 
—of which the 
present article 
completes the 
second season 
—has brought 
the reader-trav- 
eler from New 
York to Albany and introduced him 
to some interesting detours on either 
side of the Hudson River. He _ has 
found the way north as far as Sara- 
toga on his vehicle, and east across the 
3erkshire Hills of Massachusetts to the 
Connecticut River Valley and the At- 
lantic Coast. The twin cities, Albany 
and Troy, are likewise the gateways to 
other large possibilities, such as Lake 
Champiain and the Canadian Line, with 
Montreal as a far-off destination, and 
the Green Mountains of old Vermont. 

Of these two, the former is more an 
interesting possibility of the future than 
a likely tour for to-day. Montreal was 
at first talked of as the terminus of the 
Reliability Run for 1903, but was wisely 
abandoned, considering the condition of 
the northern roads in the early fall, and 
the further fact that the international 
border intervenes on the way. But the 
Green Mountains are all in our own 
country, and more readily accessible 
than generally supposed. A half day’s 
run from the upper Hudson will com- 
pass many of them. In and about them 
the original Yankee still survives; and 
many points of rural interest are found 
in a tour through that section which 
have long since departed from our near- 
er and more modern country neighbor- 
hoods. 

One comes into the capital city from 


Rensselaer and below by the South 
Bridge and lower Broadway, bringing 
up at the foot of State street, in front 
of the Post Office, a short distance 
below the capitol building. With Ben- 
nington, the chief point of interest in 
southern Vermont, as an _ objective 
point, keep Broadway past the New 
York Central station, and out on the 
stone road leading toward West Troy. 
The way is direct, with the trolleys and 
past the U. S. Arsenal, to the Congress 
street bridge, where one will pay toll 
and ‘pass over into Troy proper. Fora 
good road through the city, turn left 
from Congress street to First street, 
one block to State street (asphalted) to 
Fifth avenue, which is a through route 
to the northern suburbs. This does not 
take one downtown, however. If bound 
for downtown, turn leit on River street 
immediately after crossing the bridge 
and keep same to Broadway, which is 
the principal business thoroughfare, 
with the New Union Depot at its fur- 
ther end. 

When ready to leave Troy, take Fifth 
avenue and its immediate connections 
through the old suburb of Lansingburg 
—now North Troy. After the asphalt 
ends, fair macadam succeeds until you 
reach the old turnpike. This soon 
comes to the banks of the upper Hud- 
son, which it follows for three or four 
miles along a picturesque bluff, where a 
wrong turn of the steering gear would 
send man and machine into the lapping 
waters. It is perfectly safe going, how- 
ever, so long as everything is under 
good control. In fair weather the road 
surface of this stretch is good, but after 
a heavy rain it has just enough of clay 
to be sticky and afterwards rough. 

The turn to the right, giving the first 
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easterly direction of the tour, straight 
out and away from the river bluffs, 
comes about six mites from Troy. There 





NEW YOu 


is absolutely nothing to mark the proper 
place, and the only identifying thing is 
the fact that the road one is intending to 
follow comes suddenly to an opening on 


the right, where a branch road leads up- 
hill between an old house and an old 
barn. ‘Some one ought to donate a 
signboard for this corner, which is now 
altogether too blind to suit the times. 
This hill will prove to be a long, 
steady climb up the valley, with an ever- 
widening view as one progresses. The 
railroad (Fitchburg Division of the Bos- 
ton & Maine) is now away a considera- 
ble distance to the east, passing through 
Melrose, which is seen among the hills 
to the right. Keep on through the vil- 
lage of Schaghticoke to Valley Falls, a 
picturesque little city on the’ Hoosick 
River. At Vailey Falls do not pass 
through the town (as any stranger will 
be likely to do unless forewarned), but 
bend right, around the hotel, which is 
at the top of the grade which leads down 
to the bridge in the town. Having made 
this right turn, drive alongside the river- 
bank and the railroad to Johnsonville. 
From here to North Hoosick the rail- 
road shows the way, and it is well to 
keep in mind that of two unknown roads 
(one following the railroad and the other 
turning back into the country), the 
former is more apt to be right. Where 
signboards are conspicuous only by 
their absence, every straw showing the 
direction is worth while. The way im- 
proves through Buskirk and is fine com- 
ing into Eagle Bridge. Go straight 
through the town and down hill over the 
bridge which spans the Hoosick River 
at this point. Turn right at once and 
continue on until an old covered bridge 
is reached. Here make another right 
turn, in spite of appearing to double back 
toward Eagle Bridge. A short distance 
beyond another road crosses at right 
angles, and the temptation again comes 
to turn to the left. Keep right, how- 
ever, to the hamlet of North Hoosick, 
where the Hoosick Fails-Bennington 
street cars come into the route and show 
the way, except that they leave the high- 
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way occasionally for a right of way of 
their own back in the country. Coming 
into North Bennington a few yards from 
the Rutland depot, you get a fine view 
of the Bennington battle monument, and 
in another four miles reach Bennington 
itself, 41 miles from Albany, and usually 
a ride of between two and three hours. 

The main road out of Bennington 
leads through Shaftsbury and Ariington 
to Manchester, a distance of 26 road 
miles, with nothing of special interest 
so far as the route is concerned, al- 
though the scenery is rugged and the 
views fine. Signs of the real mountains 
begin now to appear. The Green 
Mountain range is practically co-exten- 
sive with the State itself, bordered on 
one side by the upper Hudson and 
Champlain valleys; on the other side by 
the valley of the Connecticut River. 
Both are natural highways of road 
travel north and south, and in the past 
automobiling has been limited largely 
to the exploration of these long, narrow 
lines. Of the real uplands—and of the 
trans-mountain roads altogether—much 
less is known by the occasional visitor. 
Viewed from a distance the range seems 
much more difficult to traverse than it 
really is. The roads will average favor- 
ably with those of the lower Hudson 
Highlands or the Berkshire Hills, and 
though numerous, are seldom impassi- 
ble. barriers; they take power and pa- 
tience but—if nothing happens—you do 
get over. 

Manchester, on the Troy-Bennington- 
Rutland line, is linked with Chester, on 
the line up and down the Connecticut 
River by nearly a straight pull over the 
mountains. In making this ran of not 
more than thirty miles, you pass over 
one slope of the mountains to the other, 
using what was once a lively section of 
the through stage-coach line from Troy 
to Boston. The Hoosac Tunnel is a 
comparatively recent work, and prior 


to its opening Bennington and not 
North Adams was the gateway of the 
upper route from Troy into New Eng- 
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land. The railroad and tunnel, by over- 
coming natural barriers between, opened 
a more direct line of travel back and 
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forth, and the elaborate stage lines of 
former days passed under eclipse. 
The old road itself and a few visible 
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signs of its former importance remain. 
To-day one may travel with comfort 
and at fair speed, north from Benning- 
ton, through Shaftsbury and Arlington, 


26 miles, to Manchester village, locally 
called “Manchester Street,” or “Man- 
chester-in-the-Mountains” to distinguish 
it from the “Center,” and the “Depot,” 
separate points and different post of- 
fices in the same township. From Man- 
chester village the most direct road to 


and through the mountains leads 
straight to Manchester Center and 
Barnumville, avoiding the “Depot.” 


From the North (Rutland and inter- 
mediate points), one would follow at first 
the course of Otter Creek, passing just 
east of Dorset Mountain and _ finally 
through the village of East Dorset to 
Barnumville direct, instead of making 
the run down to Manchester and out 
from there to Barnumville. 

This place is situated on the Batten- 
kill River, in a pleasant litle valiey of 
the same name. Eastbound, one is soon 
climbing the long, steady grade, nearly, 
it not quite, five miles in length, and 
without a break except that customary 
one at the toll-gate somewhat less than 
two miles out from Barnumville. Up to 
within a few rods of the to‘l-gate, one 
has come over State roads, open free to 
all classes of vehicles, but from this 
point over the height of land and most 
of the way to Peru, the care of the high- 
way is in the hands of a private com- 
pany, and toll is collected, according to 
a schedule in which no provision was 
originally made for automobiles. In the 
absence of such provision, a motor vehi- 
cle will be graded and charged as a 
pleasure carriage “drawn by one (or 
two) beasts.” To this classification few 
will openly object, though it is doubtful 
if, under a strict interpretation of their 
charter, any payment at all could be 
compelled. 

The long climb itself is likely to com- 
pletely absorb one’s attention. The 
need is for a full, steady power, capable 
of sustaining a long and gradual uplift, 
rather than for intermittent exhibitions 
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ran 


of great strength and endurance. With 
good calculation one will go over with- 
out straining his machine in the least, 
and be in good condition to continue 
his journey on the other side. The 
maximum grade is 15 per cent. or 16 
per cent.—about that of the well-known 
Nelson Hill, north of Peekskill, N. Y., 
and the road surface is on the whole 
smoother and easier to cover. With the 
machine under full control at all times, 
the curves and narrow places in the 
road can be taken, and oncoming vehi- 
cles passed with safety, though with 
small margins. In case of necessity for 
power overhauling or renewal of fuel on 
the way up, it is an easy matter to pick 
out a natural stopping place at almost 
any point. Mountain creeks, too, are 
within sight and hearing nearly all the 
way, providing plenty of water, so that 
forethought in that direction is unneces- 
sary. 

At the top of the range, one is in a 
region of grass-covered and_ rock- 
sprinkled hills, with here and there a 
ragged patch of woodland. The few odd 
hits of human settlement are inter- 
spersed with abandoned buildings, once 
houses, barns and taverns prospered by 
the tide of overland travel. About the 
only change one now notes from year 
to year is an increase in the number of 
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outside timbers piaced against the other- 
wise neglected buildings to delay their 
seemingly inevitable fall to the ground. 
Forgetting for the moment the abandon 
of the locality itself and using the hill- 
top as a point-of-lookout, one surveys 
the way he has come and the way he is 
going with equal interest. The valleys 
are richer in color, but one is on a level 
with the mountain tops within his larg- 
est view, and he feels a closer kinship 
with them. 

The descent on the other side begins 
at once, and it is now gradual, now 
steep, requiring the same care and con- 
trol as the ascent. Coming up more 
slowly, too, one will not be so apt to 
notice the large number of earth ridges 
or small mounds built across the road. 
These ridges, called water-bars, serve 
the double purpose of carrying the water 
from the center of the road into the 
side-guilies, andalso act as resting 
places—as it were rounded blocks—for 
loaded vehicles bound either way. Going 
down at more speed, one will be ob- 
liged to notice them because his light 
and springy machine will take them on 
the bound, and at times make it worth 
while to hold onto the substantial parts 
of the vehicle itself. Nevertheless, after 
the labor of the long, hard climb, the 
temptation to make it up in part on the 
down grade is usually too strong to be 
put entirely aside, and the possible con- 
sequences are not seriously considered. 

About the time you feel yourself on 
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fairly level ground again, the road forks 
for two separate ways through the two 
Londonderrys, North and South. The 
upper and on the whole the better one, 
continues on straight to Peru, an old- 
fashioned place just now coming into 
some prominence as a summer resort. 
From Peru it leads almost due east, 
through North Londonderry and below 
Lowell Lake to Thompsonburg, a small 
settlement not shown on all road maps. 
From this point it leads north and east 
through North Windham and Simons- 
ville villages to the road along the Wil- 
liams River to Chester village and Ches- 
ter Depot. The latter is not only the 
railroad point, but it is on the highway 
from Beltows Falls (Connecticut River 
line north and south) to Ludlow, Rut- 
land, Lake Champlain and the Province 
of Quebec. As such, it is the end of 
our connecting route over the moun- 
tains from the Bennington-Rutland- 
Lake Champlain line. 

As for the optional route from Peru 
to Chester via South Londonderry, it is 
a pleasant and entirely practicable one, 
though neither so direct nor so smooth 
as the other. It is good to know about 
in case one is to make a round trip be- 
tween Manchester and Chester, when a 
circuit of both routes may be worth 
while. From Peru to South London- 
derry, the direction is south-by-east, 
through Windhall Hollow, by deep- 
shaded roads, and finally along the West 
River, until a wooden covered bridge 
carries one across to the other side at 
South Londonderry village. Go three 
miles straight ahead to Thompsonburg 
—joining there the other route from 
Peru and North Londonderry, thence, 
as before, to Chester. The roads, al- 


ways hilly and at times sandy, are ride- 
able all the way, and at the end of this 
run, one will still be in condition to 
continue his tour north or south as de- 
sired. The passage across the moun- 


tains has been pleasantly and success- 
fully accomplished. Total distance from 
Albany just about one hundred miles— 
much shorter than any rail line between 
these points. 

Vermont is from first to last a rough- 
faced and rugged State, attractive and 
inviting most of all to automobilists 
who prefer that their vacation touring 
shall be out of beaten paths. The main 
through routes from northeastern New 
York and northwestern Massachusetts 
to or toward Rutland and Lake Cham- 
plain are none too easily covered at best. 
In case of disabling accident, there is 
small chance of satisfactory repiace- 
ments or repairs by local means. One 
is obliged not only to be watchful of his 
power supply, but he must accept for 
himself and his machine such accommo- 
dations as inland towns and small cities 
afford. Nevertheless, a full understand- 
ing of the conditions to be met and a 
disposition to turn them to good ac- 
count will usually bring one through ali 
tight. Seldom if ever will the tourist 
look back with anything but pleasure 
to any runs he has planned and made in 
and about the old Green Mountain com- 
monwealth. 





Modernized 

I began didactically. 
“The fool and his money 
“Are the salvation of the industrious,” 
interrupted the Shrewd Promoter, as he 
sent a telegram to his people telling them 
that the hustling town of Hoopla had put 
up $25,000 to secure the locating there 

of the Bunko Auto & Motor Works. 


”” 








The Two Essentials 
“TI understand you are going to build 
automobiles. Have you got an expert 
to design them ?” 
“No, but I’ve got the greatest name 
for the vehicle and the smartest man to 


write the advertisements you ever heard’ 
of.” 

















A Few Trouble Savers 


By Jonathan Rodney 


O secure the best results from a 
steamer always strain the water 
before putting it in the tanks; failure to 
adopt this precaution often results in the 
feed pump becoming choked and refus- 
ing to act. 

Blow off the fire tube boilers after 
running about fifty miles. This pre- 
vents the formation of scale, and keeps 
the steaming powers of the boiler at its 


best. Before blowing off tura out the 
burners, | other- 
wise the heat is 
liable to start 


the fire tubes at 
their lower 
ends. 

Drive with 
the engine lined 
up as much as 
possible. This 
gives the slide 
valve a_ short 
travel, resulting 
in an early cut- 
off, thereby en- 
abling the best 
results to be ob- 
tained from the 
expansive qual- 
ities of the 
steam. For hill 
climbing the valve requires its greatest 
travel, to deliver a bigger volume of 
steam to the cylinder. 

Always start the steam vehicle slowly, 
and run it so for the first few minutes, 
because some water invariably remains 
in the steam pipes, and in the engine 
itself from the condensed steam of the 
previous run. This water must be got 
rid of first, and the cylinders, etc., 
warmed up before the engine is capable 
of doing its full amount of work. 

Electric connections should be always 


kept as clean as possible, and when not 
otherwise protected should be covered 
by wrapping with rubber tape as sup- 
plied by any electrician. 

Storage batteries when fully charged 
will register 4.6 volts. This will soon 
drop to 4.4 volts, which is their normal 
capacity. They should never be run be- 
low 3.8 volts or the plates are liable to 
become damaged by buckling. Always 
test with a voltmeter. 





Des Schnauferl’s Suggestion that the Great Wall of China be Used as the Course for 
Future Automobile Road Racing 


Tow and tallow make an _ excellent 
packing for the stuffing boxes of water 
pumps. 

A good temporary repair to leaking 
water pipes or radiators is effected by 
covering the pipe around the fracture or 
joint with white lead and binding with 
tape. 

A greasy clutch leather should be well 
chalked or dressed with Fuller’s earth. 
Either substance soaks up the oil and 
admits of a good grip being obtained. 
Resin on a clutch only causes it to grip 
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the 


dressing is 


eventually ruins 


leather 


tenaciously and 
The 
castor oil. 
When a battery or an accumulator be- 
comes run down to such an extent as to 
refuse to produce a spark, ignition of 
sufficient power may often be obtained 
by a passenger agitating the vibrator 


leather. best 


with the fingers. Such a method has 
been found sufficient to run the car a 
mile or two. 

If a leak in the gasolene tank is dis- 
covered at night the lamps should be 
put out at once and care taken that no 
light of any kind save an electric one is 
brought near the vehicle. 


Doom of the Cart Tail 


By Hon. 


OLITICS has played its part with 
the automobiling, and not an al- 
together creditable part, either, I regret 
to say. Now comes the turn of the au- 
tomobile. It is quaintly paradoxical, but 
none the less true for that, to say that in 
this age whatever is slow must quickly 
go, and whatever is swift shall stand. It 
is certain to happen, therefore, that auto- 
mobile political campaigning will rattle 
old-style, slow, cart-tail conservatism in- 
to a speed more nearly in pace with the 
times, in which we rush. 

This thought is part of a meditation 
on the Hon. Tom L, Johnson’s campaign- 
ing tour throvgh Ohio in his motor car- 
riage, and on the prominent part the 
same vehicle will play in the canvass of 
his opponent for gubernatorial honors, 


Benjamin S, Waddell 


Myron T. Herrick. The rest of the mus- 
ing deals with the probable effect the new 
factor will have upon political methods. 
It must have some effect if there is wis- 
dom in those philosophers who declare 
that even an atom affects and is influ- 
enced by its environment, and who shall 
deny that an automobile is made of 
atoms and a diligent maker of the same 
when guided by those whose love of 
speed is greater than their possession of 
common sense ? 

It seems particularly appropriate that 
the swift motor vehicle should rush into 
politics, whose every contest has been 
popularly styled a race, in which there 
always had to be two competing machines 
run by expert chauffeurs, styled bosses. 

When an orator stood on the tail end of 
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an ancient cart he could not truthfully 
say that he stood upon an up-to-date plat- 
form. Standing there in such position 
that he was a living illustration of “Look- 
ing Backward,” how could he consistent- 
ly talk anything but Socialism? Speak- 
ing from the automobile he is looking 
forward, his face is to the future, just 
as his hopeful speech declares ; 
ence know that he is telling one truth at 
least, and they marvel at the honesty of 
him and his party. 


his audi- 


In the crowded city many a citizen 
will follow the automobile spellbinder 
from stop to stop, because of the novelty 
of his campaign methods, and thus hear 
his speech two or three times, which sure- 
ly makes for the conviction of the citizen, 
either in political principles or of assault 
and battery. The cart-tail man was ac- 
companied from place to place by the 
driver and the unfortunate horse. 

It has been impossible, usually, to send 
speakers of city note to the villages, and 
their inhabitants had to drive to the towns 
if they wanted to hear first-class political 
eloquence. All this is changed by the ap- 
pearance of the self-running car upon the 
political highways. 

Important changes in law, advocat- 
ed by advanced thinkers, have aiways 
been delayed "1 the fear that the 
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back 
up 


not 
pro- 
the 
best 


districts had 
to those 
thanks to 
the very 
city political light. It may possibly hap- 
pen that through the instrumentality of 
New York grangers 
may grow to know the needs and feel- 
ings of the people of America’s greatest 
city so well that proper laws governing 
automobiles may be introduced without 
dread of their opposition. 


the 
educated 
But 
he can 


man in 
been 
positions. now, 


automobile, have 


the machine even 


In the meantime, however, vou must 
expect that expiring prejudice in its death 
struggle with the inevitable will not be 
over-particular in the methods it adopts 
in its futile attempts to put the halter of 
hate upon the brake lever of progress, 
mixed metaphor, though this may seem, 


as I have written it. 


Overworked 


“The old man was overworked and had 
to take a vacation.” 

“Has he been engaged in some big 
deals ?” 

“No; he took a notion that he wanted 
to understand the printed description of 
a big automobile a manufacturer was 
trying to sell him. A few weeks’ rest 


will put him all right again, we hope.” 
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Predicted by the 


Prophets 


By Prof. Vincent Young 


N the second chapter of the Prophet 

Nahum, third and fourth verses, is 

a curious and remarkable prophecy which 

describes the day of the steam and elec- 

tric car and the swift-moving automobile. 

The prophecy reads in the revised vers- 
ion: 

“The chariots flash with ( He- 
brew, are with fire of steel) in the day of 
his preparation. The chariots rage in the 
streets; they justle one against another 


steel 


(American version, rush to and fro) in 
the broad ways; the appearance of them 
is like torches; they run like the light- 
ings.” 

This description, written nearly three 
thousand years ago, is so exact as scarce- 
ly to need elaboration. The iron wheels 
of street and railway trains, rushing over 
the firm-bound track, flash “with fire ot 
steel.” “The chariots rage in the 
streets ;’ two lines of them in many 
streets, running in opposite directions. 
“They justle one against another” at the 
car couplings and as they dash past each 
other. “They rush to and fro in the 
broad ways.” 

How did the prophet, familiar only 
with the narrow “ways” of the Israelit- 
ish capital of his time, know that modern 
“ways” (streets) were to be “broad?” 
How did he know that at night the 
rapid conveyances of to-day would 
appear “like torches,” flaring with bril- 
liant illumination and roll of smoke and 
fire? How did he know that they would 
“run like the lightenings,” with speed in- 
credible and flash of electricity? 

The Bible is a strange book, and as 
marvelously accurate and simple in its 
inspiration as it is strange. To the ear- 
nest student it presents no inconsisten- 
cies, no misstatements. An obscure He- 
brew, the site of whose insignificant vil- 
lage, Elkosh, has never been identified, a 
contemporary of the Assyrian Sennache- 
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rib, presents here as vivid a picture of a 
modern city street as it is possible to 
draw, acting merely as the mouthpiece 
of infinite foreknowledge and prediction. 

The verses containing the prophecy, 
make, also, another reference to modern 
conditions, no less striking, in the words: 
“The shield of his mighty men is made 
red, the valiant men are in scarlet, . . . 
and the spears are shaken terribly.” 
Everywhere, in strict accord with this 
brief utterance, more and more alarming 
become the armaments of the world, “and 
the spears are shaken terribly’”—‘men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, for the 
things that are coming upon the earth.” 
Statesmen and intelligent thinkers and 
observers tremble at the portentous signs 
of the times. 

What the outcome will be only the 
word of God can reveal; and it does re- 
veal fully, solemnly, clearly. It is “the 
day of his preparation.” Preparation for 
what? His kingdom—that spoken of by 
Daniel, as the great fifth universal king- 
dom of earth, which again and again in 
the Scriptures is declared to be an ever- 
lasting kingdom. 

Such is the import of the brief 
prophecy of Nahum. It recalls by an- 
alogy the mysterious allusion in Isaiah, 
Ixvi:20: “They shall bring all your breth- 
ren out of all nations upon horses, and 
in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, 
and upon swift beasts, to my holy moun- 
tain, Jerusalem, saith the Lord.” When 
the railway reaches Jerusalem, Messiah 
comes,” says the Jewish proverb; and in 
the quotation just cited Isaiah, in his vis- 
ion, sees the exiles of his race returning 
by all manner of conveyances, among 
them what he calls “karkaroth.” The 
English translates it “swift 
beasts,” which is indefinite, or “drome- 
daries,” which is certainly incorrect. 

Philologists derive the word from 


version 
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“kar,” a furnace, and “karkar,” to sway, 
asserting that the prophet sought thus to 
coin a word for what was shown him in 
his vision, a train in rapid motion. Al- 
ready “karkaroth” (the railway train) 
makes its regular scheduled arrivals at 
the “City of the Great King.” 

The time for the return of the Jews is 
beginning; Messiah has come, and is com- 
ing. Indeed, so convincingly near is the 


grand consummation of the ages, “the 
times of restitution of all things,” re- 
ferred to in the memorable address made 
at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple nine- 
teen hundred years ago by Peter the 
Apostle, that the world cannot accept its 
own convictions, cannot believe its own 
senses, nor will it believe until it sees the 
astounding God-wrought accomplishment 
in the actual fact before its very eyes. 


How I Saved Fergus 


By Quentin Mc.Jorley 


T took Fergus Swift just two weeks 
to wrestle with that big touring car 
of his before he announced that he had 
the strangle hold over the red demon and 
could give valves and levers to any 
chauffeur behind the goggles and beat 
him a mile in five every time. Then he 
began to invite people and forever black- 
list his former friends who faltered. I, 
Ralph Sloane, in a moment of extreme 
idiotcy, placed myself high on the re- 
vised list by giving a ready assent to Fer- 
gus’ proposition of a Sunday afternoon 
spin. It may have been because The Girl 
was going; but what I said was that I’d 
like above all things to see the machine 
expertly tested, and Fergus grasped my 
hand with fervor. 

The Sunday dinner was not reassur- 
ing. Fergus’ tales breathed of gore and 
carnage and were couched in terms that 
vaguely suggested the old college labora- 
tory. In metallic-sounding technicalities 
of five syllables he described to his sole 
satisfaction a host of hair-breadth es- 
capes where only the turn of a wrist had 
saved the skilful chauffeur’s companions 
from eternity. Some of the other drivers 
hadn’t quite made the turn and in gleeful 
exultation Fergus verbally sprinkled 
their chariots with blood clots. I could 
not entirely control myself and started 
involuntarily as a volley of snorts from 


the curb announced the arrival of Fergus’ 
flier. . But they had begun to wind up 
The Girl in wraps, and so I stuck. 

“You’ve got a cap, of course, and 
warm gloves and an ulster; you'll need 
them,” said Fergus briskly, throwing 
down his cigar and bolting up stairs for 
his things. 

Now, I didn’t have a cap, my overcoat 
was a frigid gossamer and my gloves 
relics of the previous springtide. Further- 
more, my cigar was edging down to my 
own intense satisfaction and the fragrant 
steam of my coffee at the moment ap- 
pealed to me much more than a whiff of 
frost and gasolene. 

“Now, look here,” began Swift, Sr., 
edging over to aside, 
“you’ve got to look out for this automo- 
biling party, Ralph.” 


a_ confidential 


“Yes, yes, of course,” I gasped. Just 
how I could be of remotest avail in the 
death dance of a whirling avalanche of 
wheels, levers.and valves I couldn’t for 
the life of me comprehend. I had long 
ago entrusted their fate to Providence. 

“You certainly have,’ continued the 
elder Swift, earnestly. His expression 
appeared to me as dark and forbidding. 
“You've got to see that the boy doesn’t 
run away with you all. You know what 
he is when he gets started.” 
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“Yes, I know,” I faltered. “But how 
in the name of common sense can I?” 

“You can keep that young hot-head 
from running you and that girl into a 
Look nice for 
her if the papers get hold of it. Why, 
they'd arrest you all, and, my goodness, 
how do you think 

“I’m trying not to think,” I groaned, 
catching myself squirming about and 
reaching for imaginary levers under my 
chair, 


police station or hospital. 





“Come on; we've got to get started,” 
cried Fergus, bursting into view in a 
harness that suggested the wedding of a 
diving suit to a football rig. “We've 
got over seventy miles to go, and 
the cops are so snippy just now, you 
can’t let her out much over thirty an 
hour without one of them getting on. 
What’s the matter, Ralph? <Arn’t you 
feeling keen?” 

“Fine as silk,’ I responded, with a 
sickly show of bravado. And, to do my- 
self justice, I did feel just about the con- 
sistency of a fold of that material. I 
found my knees giving to every puff of 
the death-dealer outside as I blindly 
groped my way to the hat-rack. The 
worst of it was The Girl didn’t seem to 
mind a bit. Perhaps she would look less 
radiant before the police sergeant or in 
the hospital ward, I thought, with a trace 
of grim satisfaction. 

“Oh, you'll freeze; and that silker 
won't stay on,” commented Fergus, 
cheerfully, as he threw open the outer 
door. “Sorry I haven’t any extra togs. 
Come on, now; it’s a great day for a dust- 
up.” 

A gust of wind at once tested the van- 
ity of silk and gossamer to my complete 
satisfaction, as I stepped out onto the 
sidewalk, and the sickening odor of over- 
plentiful lubrication assailed my nostrils. 
I felt better about it when I saw the 
make-up of the chauffeur, though. 
It had evidently been an _ off-day 


for chauffeurs 


around at the gar- 
age, and the specimen  vouchsafed 
Fergus had nonchalantly violated all 
the ethics of the profession in his 
habiliments. His dress and derby sug- 
gested a journeyman Parksite some 


weeks out of work and a three-day stub- 
ble bristled boldly out from the greasy 
pallor of his face. 

Sut as I stood dumbly by and gazed 
at the churning car that was deporting 
itself like an insane snow plow, my re- 
spect for the professional chauffeur 
heightened. That functionary had 
sprung from his perch and was darting 
about the throbbing engine like some sort 
of an avenging demon. He prodded it to 
an anguished gasp, loosed spiteful hisses 
from somewhere in the turbulent insides 
and as a master stroke stirred his victim 
to a frenzy of ebullition by the vigorous 
application of a huge crank which he pro- 
duced as if by sleight of hand. Then he 
stuck his hands in his pockets, spat and 
triumphantly contemplated the tempest 
he had raised. 

All this remarkable procedure Fergus 
regarded with a complaisance that mad- 
dened his guest. He proudly pointed to 
every one of his four initials staring from 
a plate that swung giddily at the tail of 
the shivering machine. 

“Does it always do this before it 
starts?” I queried, patting the heaving 
sides of the car as if in propitiation. 

*Oh, yes, it bangs around a bit. We’d 
better get started before she gets over- 
charged,” returned Fergus, and graceful- 
ly installed The Girl on the front seat at 
the edge of a forest of levers and 
cranks. “Hop in back there in the ton- 


neau, old man.” 

Now, the tonneau was about as famil- 
iar a location to me as a remote section 
of Thibet; but the thought of the possi- 
ble danger that Stockwell had so deli- 
cately suggested filled my rocking intel- 
lect, and I drove wildly for the only avail- 
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able deck-space in sight, a foot-square 
leather perch inclosed in a constricted 
coop away aft. In exile with me the 
chauffeur deftly incarcerated himself, 
closing our cage with a bang and settling 
himself in impassive resignation. 
“Kawk! Kawk!” screamed the horn, 
and, gripping my silker and seat devout- 
ly, I saw Fergus brace his shoulders for 
the start. There was a protesting snort 
or two, a sickly initial creeping of the 
rocking thing beneath me and then, with 
a jerk that snapped back our heads, the 
snorting devil found itself and careened 
off. As we grazed the car track Fergus 
bent frantically over and wrestled with 
unseen handles. “Pang! Pank!” explod- 
ed from the mad churnings below, and 
with a sickening lurch the somewhat pac- 
ified demon slewed heavily about the cor- 
ner. 
“Tt’s 


always hard to get started,” 


snapped Fergus, nervously, as he braced 
himself over the steering wheel and kick- 
ed at things below him. The menacing 
staccato of the machine blurred to a 
continuous buzz and the cart shot yards 
forward, apparently joyously bound for 
the North River. Dead ahead lay Fifth 
avenue, with its close-linked chain of ve- 
hicles. 

“Ts it hard to stop?” I blurted out. 

But Fergus was dancing wildly on the 
pedals and writhing at his levers. We 
shot into the avenue among the halloos 
of coachmen, deftly bowling over an ash 
barrel. 

“Isn't it perfectly splendid?” 
back the voice of the girl. 

“Great!” I sputtered, and thought in 
anguish : “That barrel might have been a 
child.” 

To the harrowing details of our four- 
teen block skirmish to the park, I was 


came 
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providentially blinded. Both my hands 
were occupied in anchoring the storm- 
tossed silker, and both my eyes intent 
on the problem before my feet of either 
scratching the varnish or kicking the 
chauffeur. I only knew through the me- 
dium of frost-bitten ears that there were 
paroxysms of snorting from the devil be- 
neath me, wheezes and gasps of remon- 
strance, jarring halts and slewing circu- 
lar flights that are called down from the 
boxes on either side maledictions of an 
intensely personal nature. Through all, 
my fellow tonneau balaster, the chauf- 
feur, I could discern by occasional up- 
ward blinks, sat in professional calm. I 
thereupon scratched the varnish less and 
kicked the chauffeur more. 

“Arn’t they mean!” I heard The Girl 
ejaculate as Fergus finally extricatea 
himself from a maze of vehicles, the 
drivers of which were expressing them- 
selves with vigor and force. “Oh, I’m 
crazy about this!” and we bowled off in- 
to the park drive at imminent hazard to 
a venturesome small boy. I believed her. 

“Great, isn’t it?” shouted Fergus, with 
a hasty glance over his shoulder. “How 
are you getting along back there, old 
chap ?” 

I was nerving myself to a heroic reply 
when, to my horror, I saw Fergus whirl 
his wheel sharply to the left and then to 
the right. The staggering car seemed to 
shoot from under us and then hit the fair 
earth with a resonant bang. 
eyes and tried to pray. 

“Only a bump; I didn’t see that bad 
spot,” I heard Fergus shout gaily, and 
when I opened my eyes again we were 
spinning on dizzily. I grasped the sides 
of my cage for support and gingerly 
leaned forward. 

“Does gasolene explode?” I gasped. 

“Sure. That’s what makes us go,” 
cried Fergus with maddening cheerful- 
ness. “The tank’s right under you. Hear 
her churn ?” 


I closed my 


I did. I cast an appealing glance across 
my pen at the chauffeur. A sickly smile 
and doubtful shake of the head was all 
the consolation I received from him. 

By this time we had lurched up the 
boulevard and onto Jerome avenue before 
I had quite collected myself. It was use- 
less to appeal to the line of backs 
crouched over on the front seat and the 
chauffeur was impossible. To add to my 
discomfiture, a flock of scolding demons 
like unto the one I was lashed to were 
spinning along on either side. Their 
drivers seemed disdainfully content with 
their work and I wondered who had in- 
vented the fiendish exercise, anyway. 

One Eskimo who presided over the 
fortunes of a peculiarly large and evil 
white affair seemed bent on exciting Fer- 
gus to the danger limit. He crept up and 
then drew back contemptuously as if to 
taunt the Fergus engine. Suddenly he 
ranged up alongside and shot ahead with 
malicious snorting dead across the front 
of his red rival. With a frantic turn of 
his steering wheel Fergus veered directly 
onto a trolley pole. I shut my eyes 
and again essayed that prayer. At least 
The Girl might be spared and that chauf- 
feur torn limb from limb, it occurred to 
me. 

A deadly lurch brought my head up, 
open-eyed in a second. There sat the 
detestable chauffeur grinning over at me; 
we still lived and moved. 

“Did you see that pole?” shouted The 
Girl, vouchsafing a careless backward 
glance. 

“Well, rather,” I groaned, but the back 
was turned to cut off further reply. 

“Tt was his fault,” proclaimed Fergus 
blithely, as he dissected the cortége of a 
funeral that interfered with our course. 
“Didn’t miss that pole by but a hair. 
Great sport, eh?” 

I gazed at the disarranged funeral 
train in the wake and resigned myself 
with a shudder. 
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When the welcome outlines of the 
Stockwell house loomed in sight once 
again I sighed and my hand slid volun- 
tarily over my frame. When I at last set 
foot on the solid earth I breathed a sigh 
and jigged to renew some semblance of 
blood circulation. Then I glared bale- 
fully at the imperturbable chauffeur ana 
turned my back resolutely on the gasping 
engine. 
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The elder Swift was pacing the hall 
as we entered. He brightened up and 
grasped me by the shoulder. 

“Great work, my boy,” he whispered, 
drawing me aside. “You brought them 
safe home, eh? Good for you; I knew 
you would, Ralph.” 

I drew myself up proudly. “Of 
course, I had to, as I promised you. It 
was hard work, though,” was all I said. 





Value of Originality 


By James Dunleawey 


H* the time not come when the 

American designer and builder of 
automobiles should cease being an imi- 
tator and proceed to turn out an Amer- 
ican vehicle, on American lines to meet 
American requirements? Take it in 
any line and you will find it a rule with- 
out the proverbial exception, that it is 
originality that counts in the business 
world, not imitation. Show me a firm 
that is always devising something new, 
that encourages its employees to get out 
of beaten paths, and I will show you a 
firm that is making progress. 

The water of a pond that is never agi- 
tated by the wind or renewed by in- 
flowing streams soon becomes stagnant 
and unfit to drink. So a business that re- 
mains inert through lack of enterprise 
and initiative soon loses its business. 

If there is anything that the intelligent 
public dislikes, it is shoddy, sham or im- 
itation of any kind, whether it be in prod- 
uct or in methods. No man of taste 
wears paste diamonds. He wants the 
real thing, or nothing. A dealer in im- 
itation goods is not regarded in the same 
light as one who handles the genuine. A 
man who merely copies the methods of a 
successful rival, when he meets some un- 
foreseen emergency, having no preced- 
ent to guide his actions and lacking the 
habit of thinking for himself, plunges 
wildly in the dark and comes to grief. 


It takes greater brain power to cre- 
ate than it does to imitate, and the re- 
ward is commensurately larger. Not 
that inventors always reap the financial 
rewards arising from their work. More 
frequently the inventor’s poverty compels 
him to dispose of his creation before it is 
fully developed commercially. Others, 
with capital at their command, step in 
and make the money. 

But while inventors do not generally 
reap where they have sown, originality 
almost invariably means success in other 
lines of work, provided, of course, it is 
intelligent and practical. Take author- 
ship as an illustration. “David Harum” 
was one of the most popular books ever 
brought out in this country. It depicted 
the life of a country town, with a village 
banker as its central figure, in a novel 
and forceful manner. It was not a 
great work, but it had a touch of human- 
ity in it that appealed to all classes. When 
Mr. Wescott died half a dozen novels of 
a similar character were brought out; 
and although one or two had large sales, 
not one was regarded by the public in 
any other light thar that of an imitation 
of “David Harum.” 

In-no business is originality of more 
importance than in the automobile busi- 
ness. The people demand novelty in 
these new vehicles they have taken to so 
kindly as in few other things, and the 
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manufacturer, designer or inventor who 
best meets that demand is the one who 
will build up the largest business and 
make the most money. 

The success of the largest manufactur- 
fabrics, laces, 
chinaware, wall paper and the thousand 
and one things required in daily life, is 


ers of cloths, carpets, 


due to the originality displayed in the de- 


signs presented. They employ the best 
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artists that money can secure; and the 
greater the ability shown in their work, 
the more trade is brought to the manufac- 
turer. 

The man who can new 
methods for conducting a commercial es- 
tablishment, who can discover shortcuts 
to desired results, who can make one dol- 
lar do the work of two, commands suc- 


originate 


cess at any time. 


On the Road to Perfection 


HILOSOPHERS c'aim to 
have studied the matter tell us 

that if really great advancement is to be 
made with the automobile it must be 
made in the direction of highway im- 


who 


provement. That is to say, instead of 
bending our efforts toward making au- 
tomobiles for bad roads, attention should 
first be given to making good roads; for 
when those are secured the problem ot 
perfecting the mechanical vehicles will 
be easy. As it is, a motor vehicle must 
possess strength and power sufficient to 
take it over roads that are good or posi- 
tively bad, as the case may be; and when 
those of the latter sort are encountered, 
strain and energy must be exerted for 
which there is ordinarily no need. 

Surprise is often expressed by the un- 
thinking that an automobile possessing 
from 10 to 20 H. P. should ever be ren- 
dered helpless by indifferent roads; but 
some people do not consider that the ma- 
chine’s great weight, unavoidable where 
high power must be generated, is the 
prime cause of its helplessness. 

For the same reason, a railroad loco- 
motive, possessing a 1,000 H. P., would 
be unable to move itself a yard on one of 
our best streets. As every one knows, 
high speed and economy of transporta- 
tion on railroads depend more upon the 
character of the roadbed and rails than 
upon anything else. 


And, similarly, the possibility of high 
speed in automobiles, and also of econ- 
omy in the operation of vehicles of all 
sorts, depends practically upon the na- 
ture of the roads whereon they are to 
travel. All of which goes to show that 
in their present contention the philoso- 
phers are very much nearer right than 
they are usually. 


Why He Wept 
The White Czar wept! 
Old Russia’s hills 
And valleys trembled all 
With vast emotion when they heard 
The precious teardrops fall. 
What wept he for—the Great White 
Czar? 
For millions ‘neath the yoke 
Of poverty and sufferance— 
Poor, struggling peasant-folk ? 


Nay, nay; the great White Czar wept 
not 

For such small things as these: 

Siberian exiles in distress— 

Who starve and cringe and freeze. 

But still he wept—this mightiest man 

Of all that Russian soil. 

Yes, wept because there’s in his fuel 
tank 

Not a single drop of oil! 











Plea for Road Courtesy 


By Leopold de P_othschild 


i reading much that has been 

written and hearing a good deal 
that has been said on the motor prob- 
lem, I venture as an old roadster to ask 
for that consideration toward motor 
drivers which is called in common par- 
lance the courtesy of the road. 

There is a camaraderie among all 
coachmen, whether driving a difficult 
four-in-hand, a spirited pair of horses, an 
omnibus, hack, coach or a team of heavy 
cart horses, which enables the vehicle 
to thread its way through the intricacies 
of a crowded street. There is the same 
good fellowship which enables thou- 
sands of cyclists to ride with impunity 
through the densest thoroughfares in 
our great cities; and amid all this crowd 
of vehicles and cycles the pedestrian 
pursues his course with safety. 

At the present moment the motor car 
is somehow or other looked upon as 
the common enemy of all these three by 
coachmen, cyclist, and pedestrian alike. 
Possibly in a measure this may be due 
to a certain number of motorists dis- 
regarding the conventionalities of the 
road; personally, however, I can recall 
several occasions when I have met with 
the greatest discourtesy without the 
least deserving the opprobrium heaped 
upon me. 

[ think it would be a great mistake to 
allow this feeling of irritation to in- 
crease, because, in my opinion, motors 
have come to stay, and they are not 
merely, as alleged, rich men’s toys. 

There is no doubt that the large cars, 
from 12 to 40 horse power, are only 
available for those possessing ample 
means, but the smaller cars are of the 
very greatest service to country profes- 
sional men whose business takes them 
twenty or thirty miles round 
homes. 


their 


My contention is that it should be a 
question of give and take. I am not 
presumptuous enough to say what form 
the proposed legislation should take as 
regards the alteration of the speed lim- 
it (in order to do away with the very 
great anomaly of every motorist break- 
ing the law of the land whenever he uses 
his car), and not sufficiently experienced 
to say what regulation ought to be 
adopted to safeguard the interests of the 
public against the dangers of rash driv- 
ing, but I should like to suggest that 
our legislators call in reliable members 
of automobile clubs to help them to 
frame bills that would solve the motor 
problem. Such a law would be hailed 
with delight by very many who, like 
myself, believe in the future of motors, 
not only as increasing immensely the 
enjoyment of our daily life, but also as 
a most useful means of locomotion and 
a very valuable addition to the indus- 
tries of any country. 





Hypnotized 
“T thought Lushum was such an ex- 
pert driver; there he goes and smashes 
that big touring car of his against a 
brewery wagon.” 


“That wasn’t inefficiency. It was a 


case of fascination.” 





Fifty of these Motor Hanusoms now Ply for Hire 
on London Streets 
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Motoring After Mongrels 


By Jerry B. Donawan 


HOUGH the dog days of the fam- 

ous summer of 1903, which we 

never had, have almanackly passed and 

gone, yet the dog story season has not 

vanished, hence this belated account of 

how I helped to make trouble for those 

who trouble made. Little involved, that 

statement, perhaps, but it’s all right just 
the same. 

The Gotham dogcatcher’s wagon is a 
modern vehicle. It is all red and gilt 
and S. P. C. A badges, and the horse is 
a big gasolene motor which was made 
not a million miles from the Canstatt 
confectionery. The big dog-capturer 
was bowling along Seventh avenue 
above Central Park, and the driver was 
letting her out in the vain hopes of 
ridding himself of the undesired pres- 
ence of a small boy, who, mounted on a 
bicycle, closely followed the big ma- 
chine. 

A dog followed the boy. 

The dog was ochre colored. He was 
long-haired, but he had a moth-eaten 
look. Considered even as a plain, or- 
dinary, every-day dog, he was a pretty 
hopeless-looking proposition. 

sut the dog was cheerful. So was the 
boy. There appeared to be a first-rate 
understanding between the two. 

The boy rode about ten feet behind 
the dog catcher’s motor wagon and 
somewhat to the left of it, so that he 
could avoid some of the smoke from the 
motor and at the same time keep his 
eye on the dog catcher, seated next to 
the chauffeur. The dog trotted along 
about five feet back of the boy. 

“Wouldn’t youse like t’ git him, mis- 
ter?’ the boy called out to the dog 
catcher, who pretended to be paying a 
great deal of attention to the way the 
chauffeur played with the levers and 
valves in front of him, but was neverthe- 
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less taking in the boy and the dog out of 
the tail of his eye. “Come on an’ git 
him, mister,”’ continued the boy, rather 
appealingly. “He won't bite youse. 
He’s jes’ a-waitin’ fr youse t’ come an’ 
git him.” 

This was pretty tantalizing, and the 
dog catcher gritted his teeth and look- 
ed sore, and said something under his 
breath which certainly was no prayer. 

“Dev’ry’s th’ easiest mutt youse ever 
see t’ git, mister,” the boy on the bicycle 
went on. “Annybody kin pick Dev’ry 
up an’ run away wit’ him. He’s a soon- 
er mut—he’d sooner git picked up an’ 
run away wit’ in.an automobile than not. 
Aw, come on an’ git him—I'm tired o’ 
havin’ him chasin’ me aroun’.” 

The dog catcher stood the boy’s 
taunts, while the motor wagon slowly 
covered three blocks. Then, at 117th 
street, he suddenly leaped from the wag- 
on while it was still moving, and bound- 
ed for the dog. *. 

But he wasn't sudden enough. The 
boy executed a turn with his wheel that 
was as good in its way as a trick of a 
professional trick rider, and put his 
weight on the pedals. The ochre-hued 
dog broke into a gallop and kept his 
distance of five feet behind the flying 
wheel. The dog catcher never got any- 
where near the dog, and in four seconds 
he was left half a block behind. 

He stopped and shook his fist at the 
boy and swore voluminously. The boy 
on the wheel and his dog returned to 
their position behind the motor wagon 
as soon as the dog catcher resumed his 
seat beside its uniformed chauffeur. 

The boy harried and harassed the dog 
catcher for about an hour, until the wag- 
on had reached 135th street. Then the 
boy tired of the sport. So he fired a 
few parting shots at the dog catcher 
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and rode back down the avenue, the dog 
galloping after the wheel and cheerfully 
taking its dust. 

The dog catcher had been doing busi- 
ness all this time, and afterward. It 
was a busy forenoon for him. 

Upper Seventh avenue yields a har- 
vest to the dog catcher every time the 
motor wagon covers that thoroughfare. 
It is said that there are more pet dogs 
owned along Seventh avenue above the 
Park than along any other thorough- 
fare in New York. And homeless and 
stray dogs are trekking up and down 
that avenue all the time, despite the fact 
that it is the highway most beloved by 
scorchers whose fast flying vehicles are 
not producive of longevity on the part 
of canines which stray across their paths. 

While the small boy on the wheel was 
still hovering in the rear of the rather 
sinister-looking motor wagon, the dog 
catcher had made several captures. The 
first dog he nailed was a carefully comb- 
ed and washed toy spaniel. 

The little dog was sitting on the curb, 
in front of an apartment house, licking 
his chops and sunning himself. He 
didn’t suspect the dog catcher when the 
latter strolled over to him and picked 
him up in his arms. 

It was very simple. But he had barely 
picked the spaniel up before a fat 
woman seated at a window of one of 
the ground-floor apartments gave a 
screech and came tearing into the street. 

“Where are you going with my dog, 
you robber?” the fat woman yelled to 
the dog catcher. 

“No tag on him, ma’am,” said the dog 
catcher, “and I’m taking him up.” 

“You give me my dog this minute!” 
shouted the woman. “How dare you 
walk right into the vestibule of the house 
where I live and steal my dog?” 

“Didn't do that, ma’am,” said the dog 
catcher, making a skilful side-step as the 
woman tried to snatch the spaniel out of 
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his arms. “Found him on the street, 
with no tag. Got to take him up. ’S 
the law. You can get him out by com- 


ing down to the foot of 102d street and 
the East River and payin’ the pound fees 
and takin’ out a license on him.” 

“And fetch him back home with the 
mange and fleas, and I don’t know what 
else?” panted the woman, excitedly. “I 
shall do no such thing. I demand my 
dog instantly, or I shall have you ar- 
rested. Anyhow, I have a tag for that 
dog.” 

“Well, I'll have to have a look at it, 
ma’am,” said the dog catcher, as he 
opened the door and thrust the whim- 
pering spaniel into the red motor wagon. 

“The fat woman drew her skirts to- 
gether and raced for her apartment. In- 
side of half a minute she raced out again 
and handed a brass tag to the dog catch- 
er withan air of triumph, saying: 

“Now, you give me back my dog, 
this instant !” 

The dog catcher looked at the brass 
tag for half a second, and then handed 
it back to the fat woman with a grin. 

“No good here, ma’am,” he said. 

“Why, I paid $2 for that tag in Cleve- 
land only last June!” ejaculated the fat 
woman, angrily. “What's the reason it 
isn’t good?” 

“Cleveland ain’t New York, ma’am,” 
cheerfully explained the dog catcher, 
starting to climb back to his seat along- 
side the chauffeur. “Got to have a tag 
issued by this town, you know, ma’am. 
‘"F you want him back, foot Hundred ‘n’ 
Second street ‘n’ East River—go on, 
Bill!” and the driver threw in his clutch 
and the wagon rumbled along, while the 
fat woman stood in the middle of the 
street hysterically screaming that she 
would tell her husband all about the out- 
rage the very minute he came home that 
evening, and that what her husband 
wouldn’t do to that dog catcher when 
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he got hold of him wouldn’t be worth 


mentioning. 
At 12Ist street the dog catcher 
stepped down from the wagon and 


whistled persuasively to a fine-looking 
collie that was skylarking in front of a 
drug store. The collie—he wasn’t much 
more than a pup, with his wisdom teeth 
still uncut—responded to the dog catch- 
er’s whistled summons. 

In a jiffy the dog catcher had the 
trustful collie by the slack of the neck 
and the loose hide of the back, and 
chucked him into the first automobile 
that dog ever became personally ac- 
quainted with. A small boy who had 
seen the performance raced into a house 
a few doors east of Seventh avenue, and 
when the motor wagon had stopped at 
the corner of 122d street to enable the 
dog catcher to take a look around, a 
ponderous man with a heavy bass voice 
lumbered up breathlessly to the wagon. 

“You viper, vou!” bawled the ponder- 
ous man at the dog catcher. “You car- 
You scum of the earth! You 
turn that dog loose before | count five, 
or I'll break and smash and crunch every 
bone in your body, you—you garbage.” 

“Can’t do it, sir,” replied the dog 
catcher, “No tag on the dog. Sorry. °F 
you want to get him out, you x 

“Why, vou infernal zero multiplied by 
a naught with the rim torn off,” howled 
the huge man with the deep bass voice, 
“that dog doesn’t belong in New York 
at all! That dog wouldn’t be found 
dead in New York if he could help him- 
He’s only here on a visit. 


rion! 





self. 

“My brother shipped him down here 
from Hartford only day before yester- 
day,.and he’s going back to Hartford 
some day next week! That dog’s been 
ashamed of himself every minute that 
he’s spent in New York, and I don't 
blame him, when such ruffians, such 
brazen thieving curmudgeons, such— 
say, looka-here, are you going to turn 


that dog loose, or have I got to macer- 
ate you first?” 

"F you want to get him out, foot 
Hundred ‘n’ street ‘n’ East 
River—send her along there, Bill,” dry- 
ly remarked the dog catcher, and the 
chauffeur pushed the lever clear over 
to the full-speed notch. 

The ponderous man ran alongside the 
wagon, shouting and shaking his fist at 
the dog catcher, for about half a block, 
and then he had to pass it up, not being 
built for the sprints or automobile rac- 
ing. 

At the corner of 128th street the dog 
catcher, from his seat, espied a fine but 
untagged Dalmatian hound, with all of 
the beautiful polka-dot markings of the 
carriage dog, sedately following a very 
small colored boy. The dog catcher slid 
off his seat and tiptoed up behind the 
dog. It requires a pretty passable gum- 
shoe artist to tiptoe behind a dog with- 
out the dog’s becoming alarmed, but 
that sort of work is part of the dog 
catcher’s job. The Dalmatian hound 
was automobiled almost before he had 
time to begin to wriggle in the dog 
catcher’s arms. 

The colored custodian of the fine cap- 
tured dog began to weep dolorously.’ 

“Ah’ll dun git killed w’en Ah gits 
home, mistuh,” he explained miserably 
to the dog catcher. “Mah brothuh he 
own de dog an’ he dun sent me out tuh 
walk him, an’ he all ‘ll bust mah haid 
wide open ef Ah goes back without de 
dog, mistuh.” 

“Your brother, hey?” said the dog 
catcher in a tone of scarcastic incredul- 
ity. “Where did your brother pick up 
that dog?” 

“He all didn’t pick de dog up no- 
wheah,” responded the black boy, a note 
of indignation mixed with his grief. “He 
allus had de dog—f'um a pup.” 

A strapping fireman in uniform had 
crossed the street. The fireman got a 


Second 
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good clutch on the collar of the black 
boy. 

“Your brother raised him from a pup, 
did he?” said the fireman, giving the 
black boy a joggle that made his teeth 
click together. “You mean to say that 
he swiped him down on 116th street 
about ten days ago, you black imp!” and 
he gave the black kid another twisting 
from side to side. “What did he do with 
the collar and tag that belong to that 
dog?” 

“’Deed Ah don’t know nuthin’ "bout 
no tag, suh; ‘deed Ah . 

Just at this instant the black boy con- 
trived to wriggle himself free from the 
fireman’s clutch and he raced down 
Seventh avenue with the speed of the 
wind. 





“That dog belongs to a feller in my 
outfit,” explained the fireman to the 
dog catcher, ‘‘and he hasn't had no sleep 
since, thinkin’ about the mutt. We all 
thought some coon must ha’ pinched 
him. He had a collar and tag all right 
when he was grabbed out. We've got 
him trained and he’s a fire dog right. 
Better let me take him along—Jim'll be 
tickled looney when he sees him.” 

“All right, sport,” said the dog catch- 
er in a low tone to the fireman, “but you 
needn’t mention how you got him back, 
see?” and he screwed up his left eye, a 
performance which 
imitated by the fireman. 


was immediately 

Then the spotted hound was turned 
loose with some difficulty, on account 
of the anxiety of all of the other captured 
dogs to regain their freedom at the 
same time. They all apparently imag- 
ined that they, too, had been reprieved 
or redemed, and they crowded to the 
door of the tonneau replacing cage when 
the dog catcher started to open it and 
pressed their pitiful noses against the 
iron netting. They all gazed enviously 
after the Dalmatian hound when the 


spotted dog bounded joyously after the 
fireman. , 

Standing in front of a saloon on a 
corner above 135th street was a squat, 
bow-legged man, with a small plaid cap 
pulled down over his left eye. At his 
feet crouched a squat, bow-legged bull- 
dog. The resemblance between the man 
and the dog was sufficiently strong to 
strike even the most casual observer. 

All untagged dogs, however, look 
alike to the dog catcher—up to a certain 
point. This bulldog was untagged. 

The dog catcher approached the man 
and the dog. The man never changed his 
position. He didn’t even turn his head 
to look at the dog catcher. But he 
grinned. 

“You ain't got no tag on that dog, 
pal,” remarked the dog catcher to the 
squat, bow-legged man. 

The dog catcher was only sparring 
for time. He wanted to study that 
squat, bow-legged bulldog a bit before 
reaching for him. 

“Naw, an’ I ain’t wearin’ no medals 
meself,” replied the squat, bow-legged 
man, still grinning. He didn’t turn his 
head to look at the dog catcher. 

“Well, I'll have to give you an imi- 
tation of a dog gittin’ pinched, beau,” 
remarked the dog catcher, not, how- 
ever, in a tone of any very great con- 
fidence. 

“G'wan an’ take him, then, Algie,” 
remarked the squat, bow-legged man, 
never turning his head, but still grin- 
ning. 

The dog catcher made a few of his 
most encouraging not to say bambooz- 
ling, speeches to the bulldog as he lean- 
ed over, preparatory to putting his 
scientific neck-and-back clutch into ef- 
fect. When the squat, bow-legged bull- 
dog snapped—as he did the instant the 
dog catcher tried to bend close to him— 
his jaws came together within just about 
half an inch of the dog catcher’s hand. 
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The dog catcher was pretty quick in 
getting the hand out of range. He 
needed to be. He stood up straight 
and looked up the avenue reflectively, 
while the bulldog, gazing at his legs, 
snarled viciously. The dog catcher be- 
gan to whistle a merry tune and backed 
away from the dog. 

“T guess,” he remarked, as he moved 
off toward the wagon, “that I ain’t 
lost no bulldog that I need to give any 
automobile ride to to-day.” And he 
climbed on board the wagon. 

The squat, bow-legged man gave the 
squat, bow-legged bulldog an affection- 
ate kick. The bulldog looked delighted 
and licked his master’s shoe. 

“Look uh-heah, man,” inquired a 


black laborer in blue dungarees whose 
yallery dog the dog catcher corralled up 
near the corner of 144th street, “how 
much do it set me back tuh git this heah 
mutt free?” , 

“Five dollars,” said the dog catcher. 
“Two for license and three for pound 
fees.” 

“Five dolluhs!” exclaimed the black 
man, amazed. Then a slow grin spread 
over his face. “Yo’ all kin have him— 
five dolluhs !” 

But the day’s work did not include 
this, and the big vehicle,-now full to 
overflowing, turned its way towards the 
pound, from which many of the wagon’s 
involuntary automobilists would never 
again depart alive. 





Modern Catechism 


as HAT was that just whizzed past 
us?” 

“That was a scorcher.” 

“And what is a scorcher ?” 

“It is something which has been de- 
veloped to increase the mortality rate.” 

“Has it been successful in doing 
this ?” 

“Yes, indeed; it has surpassed the 
fondest expectations.” 

“What would have happened if we 
had not got out of the way of the auto- 
mobile ?” 

“Two funerals.” 

“Who is that man who is running the 
automobile ?” 

“He is called a chauffeur.” 

“Is that the only name he has?” 

“No; people often call him many other 
names.” 

“What would he do if he were to run 
over some one?” 

“He would smile.” 

“Would he stop?” 

“I should say not.” 

“What would the police do?” 


“They would arrest him.” 

“What then?” 

“He would be fined and discharged.” 

“That would reform him, would it 
not ?” 

“No; he doesn’t mind being fined, be- 
cause he has lots of money.” 

“How fast is that automobile go- 
ing ?” 

“About 30 miles an hour.” 

“Ts not that very fast?” 

“Not for a scorcher it isn’t.” 





Repair Shop Persiflage 

“T lead a hard life,” said the emery 
wheel. 

“So do I,” said the file. 
against it all the time.” 

“Poverty oppresses me,” said the. tire 
pump. “I never can blow myself.” 

“Quit your growling,” said the in- 
jured sprocket. “You put my teeth on 
edge.” 

“What a bore,” said the drill. 

And the seance closed with a spirit 
level. It was on the square. 


“T am up 








Clean Streets 


Make Clean Morals 


By Rrevw. Ralph JS. Fenton, D.D. 


ROM many points of view the 
question of clean streets has 
been discussed, and many arguments 
have been launched urging the absolute 
necessity of cleanliness. The questions 
of traffic and travel were the first to be 
urged; for no matter what is one’s life, 
be he bent upon profit or pleasure, 
whether he is to walk or to ride through 
the public thoroughfare, or is depend- 
ing upon others to walk or to ride for 
him, the condition of that thoroughfare 
is a necessary problem for him to con- 
sider. 

Next comes the medical and sanitary 
side of the question. Dirty streets not 
only impede travel and traffic, but breed 
disease. Before the Waring regime the 
death rate of New York city was 50,000 
per year. Disease was absorbed and 
disseminated broadcast. In wet weather 
our streets were covered with slime and 
in dry weather with dust. Eye and 
throat diseases crowded our hospitals 
and the slush kept the East Siders con- 
stantly ill with colds. 

Under the new regime more snow 
was removed in five weeks than had 
been removed in five years before. 
Nearly one thousand miles of street 
were swept daily, and there was a nota- 
ble decline in the death rate and greatly 
improved health and comfort through- 
out the entire city. 

Improved sanitation is obligatory to a 
people accustomed to clean streets. 
Clean sewers prompt clean private ducts 
to them. 

But there is another point that has 
never been touched upon by any of the 
advocates of this public cleansing, and 
that is the moral effect upon the com- 
munity by reason of the cleaner streets 
and consequent purer air. 

Colonel Waring in an article shortly 


before his death spoke of the 60,000 
wagons that were left in the streets for 
lack of a better place to store them, and 
called them “harbors of vice and crime. 
Thieves and highwaymen made them 
their dens, toughs caroused in them; 
both sexes resorted to them, and used 
them for the vilest purposes—they be- 
came literally and figuratively a stench 
in the nostrils of the people—veritable 
nocturnal hells.” 

Crime and uncleanliness ever go hand 
in hand. A prominent judge in France 
once said: “Turn a stream of clean water 
on the criminals of Paris, and you will 
purge them of their crimes. Cleanliness 
is the natural law.” 

Man is naturally a clean animal, and it 
is only when he sins against nature that 
he becomes dirty and diseased. Filth 
and crime are as inseparable as cleanli- 
ness and pure living. 

Shakespeare says: 

“An honest man is he that hates the 

slime 

That sticks on filthy deeds.” 

It is impossible for a community to 
have clean streets without feeling a re- 
flection of clean morals. Crime lurks in 
filthy corners, and a clean passageway is 
shunned by all malefactors. 

Personal cleanliness has become a 
moral duty. A new movement has been 
caused by the development of medical 
and sanitary science, and many kinds of 
disease, whose origin was formerly mis- 
understood, have been traced to con- 
taminated air or to deficient personal 
cleanliness, and both mental and moral 
diseases have been traced to these same 
causes. : 

And so in the community; the re- 
moval of filth and the restoration of 
cleanliness beget clean thoughts and 
clean living. 
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Clean streets make clean morals. 
Automobiles make streets clean. Ergo, 
automobiles are moral agents which 


should be sped in their coming, not 
hampered. 


Providing of a Pit 

Although a pit is not absolutely neces- 
sary for the convenient examination and 
adjustment of an automobile, it is, in 
the majority of cases, desirable, and 
renders certain parts of the vehicle, which 
although they may very rarely require 
attention, easily get-at-able, and is con- 
sequently a great convenience. All who 
have room for a pit should make use of 
one. The standard dimensions are 3 
feet 6 inches in width, 4 feet 6 inches 
deep, and 6 feet long, brick lined and 
floored. It should be furnished with a 
cover of stout boards fitting into a ledge, 
so it can be closed flush when not in use, 
and it is better to have some method of 
securing the sections of the hatch. If 
the pit is out of doors, or water is other- 
wise likely to penetrate it, a drain should 
be provided. It is desirable to have brick 
steps at one end, as they enable the 
worker at the vehicle to accommodate his 
height to the position of the part he 
wants to get at. It is also a great con- 
venience to have two or three sockets 
for electric lights coupled up, so that a 
lamp, or, preferably, a cable and a lamp, 
can be put in when required. 


Use the Brake Sparingly 

Never drive on the brake; it is a very 
bad practice, though some people who 
know no better think it is extremely 
3y driving on the brake 
is meant driving jerkily, as when the 
driver is coming to a turn or gets sand- 
wiched in a block in the traffic. The 
brake driver in such cases, instead of re- 
ducing his speed gradually as soon as 
he sees the necessity for slowing down, 
or perhaps stopping, rushes up to the 


showy to do so. 
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point and then jams on his brakes and 
pulls his car up dead. The next mo- 
ment, as the necessity for slowing down 
has passed, he crowds on all available 
power without allowing his engine a mo- 
ment to recover and get up its speed 
gradually. This sort of thing will ruin 
any engine, or any vehicle, since it sub- 
jects them to extremely severe shocks 
and strains. In fact, there is no doubt 
whatever that more than one mysterious 
breakdown has been caused by the parts 
of a vehicle being overstrained through 
this manner of driving. 


Look to the Lubricators 


As autumn’s chill succeeds summer's 
heat the lubricants you use should be 
looked after. It may be found that they 
are too thick for the lubricating pipes. In 
other words, they will not run, owing to 
the small diameter of the pipe, unless 
slightly warmed to start with. It is also 
well to remember the gear box. The 
grease, which may be quite satisfactory in 
summer, sets hard, and is, consequently, 
of very little service in winter time. It 
should be diluted with oil or one of the 
special gear oils used in its place. 


Good for Evil 


“Rushmore is an enthusiast. He even 
argues that the scorcher often benefits 
the pedestrian who is run over by him.” 

“How ?” 

«ep ° 4 

sy emphasizing the fact that he ought 
to ride, and thus inducing him to pur- 
chase an automobile.” 


Horrors of Exploring 


“Yes, indeed, sir,” the great Arctic ex- 
plorer declared to the young +eporter, 
“my greatest suffering while in the Land 
of the Midnight Sun was caused by my 
having to use dirty old whale blubber 
in my touring car in place of gasolene.” 














In Chapters Three 


By Eugenia Jameson 


CHAPTER I 


HE poor cow lay moaning help- 

lessly in the very center of the 

smoothest scorching thoroughfare in all 
Long Island. 

“Ye Gods!” cried little Monty Moon- 
face, looking at his watch. - “The Blue 
Streak Flyer was due here half an jour 
ago, with Willie Ganderhilt trying to 
break the record for breakdowns. Fif- 


the road, but she would not budge. 
She only moaned. 

In despair Monty wrung his hands. 
But the wind was from the wrong direc- 
tion and he knew Willie 
could not hear them ring. 

Suddenly he spied a huge boulder 
some forty feet on the other side of the 
road. 


Ganderhilt 





OLD TYPES AND NEW ONES 


teen minutes more and she will be upon 
us.” 

The cow upon the track moaned. 

“Poor Bossy,” sobbed Monty. 

But he quickly wiped the hot, salt 
tears from his face and stripped for ac- 
tion. 

For though but a child in years, at 
heart Montmorency Moonface was a 
giant. 

He tried to pull the suffering cow off 


“That would stop a train, leave alone 
a streak,” he gurgled, gleefully. 

To gurgle, with Monty, was to act. 

With three heculean efforts he drag- 
ged the massive rock to the very center 
of the road. 

The Blue Streak could be heard and 
smelled roaring around the bend rushing 
upon her doom. 

Perspiring at every pore from his 
superhuman labors, Monty Moonface 
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sat himself by the roadside that he 
might view the fruits of his noble res- 
cue. 

Puff, puff, puff, puff — 

Crack! 

Zip! 

Bang! 

CHAPTER II 

Mr. Ganderhilt, with body bruised and 
his goggles and calfskin suit damaged 
beyond repair, crawled slowly from un- 
derneath the tangled wreckage, and re- 
moved part of radiator from around his 
neck. 

“Who in thunder rolled that unblast- 
ed rock on the road?” he roared in tones 
that semed to betoken both pain and dis- 
pleasure. 

“T did,” cried young Monty Moon- 
face, springing up from his seat beside 
the highway. 

“I did,” he cried proudly. 

And well might he be proud of his 


noble rescue, for the moaning cow had 
not received so much as a single scratch 
from the flying wreckage, and only a 
French chauffeur had been killed. 


CHAPTER III 


Virtue is usually its own reward, and 
when our young hero so valiantly res- 
cued the moaning cow he expected no 
other. 

But fate had more than the ordinary 
reward of virtue in store for him. 

News of his heroic deed chanced to 
reach the ears of a prominent lawyer, 
who had not infrequently been retained 
by Mr. Ganderhilt in other matters, and 
he immediately interested himself in 
Monty, finding our hero to be highly 
deserving and desirous of bettering him- 
self, the prominent lawyer aforesaid 
used his influence to obtain a free schol- 
arship for Monty in the State Reforma- 
tory. 





Retort Courteous 


_* enterprising Georgian had 
bought an automobile, become 
stricken with the touring fever, and as a 
result, had lost his way in a Georgia 
wilderness. A signboard nailed to a 
tree attracted his attention. 

It had been posted where some pious 
folk had been holding a camp meeting, 
and read: “You Are on the Way to 
Hell.” 

He went slowly on, and, meeting a 
farmer driving an ox team, he said to 
him after the patient animals had_be- 
come duly reconciled to the new con- 
veyance : 

“T understand I’m on the road to hell. 
How far is it from here?” 

The farmer eyed him for a few sec- 
onds, and noting his mud splashed cloth- 
ing, goggles, cap and baggage appear- 
ance drawled out: 


“You orter know more about it than 
I do. You look like you’d jest broke 
loose from thar!” 





Men and Machinery 

Once upon a time a young woman who 
had a lover was given an automobile. 
She became so fond of driving and guid- 
ing it at great speed that she actually 
became indifferent to the affection of her 
admirer. 

One day the supplanted lover saw her, 
in her desire to travel fast, kill one man 
and permanently injure three others. 

Moral—Machinery is displacing men. 





Only Enjoyable Features 
“There are jest two things I like 
about an endurance run,” remarked 
Uncle Jerry Wiseun; “the goin’ away 
and the gittin’ back.” 




















—_—> MONG the many paradises 

Ses for automobilists which 
—: may exist, Long - Isl- 
and, so far as its 
natives have anything 
to say, is not to be 
numbered. Nature 
and man have each 
done much in their 
respective ways to 
| bring about a con- 
trary state of affairs, but the Long 
Island native has so far been successful 
in very thoroughly negating their ef- 
forts. A case in point will give a fair 
sample of the principle, or lack thereof, 
which governs the Long Islander in his 
treatment of anyone unfortunate enough 
to be placed at his mercy. A friend of 
mine had the misfortune to find himself 
in need of a supply of gasolene for his 
launch while lying off Bay Side. Proceed- 
ing to the biggest store in the village, 
which sought to disguise its smallness 
by catling itself the Bay Side Buncodeal 
Company, the unsuspecting yachtsman 
inquired what the proprietor’s price for 
gasolene was. 

Stopping an argument he was having 
with a member of his family about some 
to them important detail of household 
economy, the chief Puncodealer sized up 
the price requester, looked carefully out 








the door for signs of an automobile and, 
then blandly answered: ‘“Twenty- 
five cents a gallon.” Upon the boat 
owner mildly suggesting that this price 
seemed to him a bit e‘evated, in view of 
the fact that he knew the Buncodealer 
supplied natives at 20 cents per gallon, 
the worthy robber added, “Whatcher 
want it for?” meaning what did the boat 
owner intend using the gasolene for. 
3eing informed it was for boat use and 
that 25 gallons were wanted, he hesi- 
tated, nerved himself for the shock he 
Was going to give himself and then said: 
“T’ll let you have it for 23 1-2 cents per 
gallon if you take 25 gallons.” As the 
yachtsman had to have the oil to get 
away from Bayside with, he agreed to 
stand the 8 1-2 cents per gallon the Bun- 
codealer had added to the usual price of 
15 cents per gallon charged by reputable 
dealers. Telling the Buncodealer to send 
the oil down to the dock at once, the 
disgusted yachtsman started to leave, 
when the Buncodealer called to him and 
informed him that as the law forbade 
him carrying more than ten gallons of 
gasolene in stock, that was all the Bay- 
side Buncodeal Company could deliver 
at once. 

To save the annoyance of putting two 
lots of oil into the boat’s tanks, it was 
agreed that the Buncodealer was to at 
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once order 15 gallons more and deliver 
the 25 gallons this would make to the 
launch owner on the next morning, 
which, by the bye, was Saturday. After 
waiting until almost noon and no gaso- 
lene arriving at the dock, the launch 
owner next day journeyed a mile up to 
the village and found the chief Bunco- 
dealer extremely busy. 

At last the gentle exponent of the art 
of extortion found time to ask what the 
launch owner wanted, and when he had 
been informed, said: ‘Oh, yes, I believe 
I did promise you the gasolene, but you 
see to-day and to-morrow is going to be 
fine for automobiling and as I can get 25 
cents a gallon from them, of course I 
can't let you have it at 23 1-2 cents!” 
And this is what they call “mercantiling” 
in Bayside. Long Island. The remain- 
der of the story is soon told. The boat 
owner telegraphed a real store-keeper in 
Flushing, four miles away, explaining 
his position and asking him if he would 
oblige him with enough gasolene to get 
away from a place possessed of the pe- 
culiar “mercantile” 
had. Certainly the dealer would and 
within an hour his team had driven that 
four miles, delivered the 25 gallons of 
gasolene and asked only 20 cents per 
galion for it, which, all things consid- 
ered, was a most reasonable charge. 
There are those in’ Bayside who decide 
the fate of nations from their thrones 
upon the nail kegs in the palatial sales- 
room of the Bayside Buncodeal Com- 
pany, who are wont to express surprise 
that even residents never buy in Bayside 
anything they can possibly get else- 
where. Without the slightest pretext of 
being a Solomon, I believe I can under- 
stand why they go elsewhere to trade; 
can’t you? 


ideas that Bayside 


Referring to the launch owner in the 
foregoing reminds me of the advantage 
the automobilist will find it to be when 


touring on either shore of Long Island 
Sound or any of the waters lead- 
ing thereto, to seek out the local 
yacht club when in of gaso- 
lene. In every instance he will find 
the yachtsmen to be gentlemen, 
not “mercantile” gents, and they will 
very gladly supply him with all the proof 
gasolene he may need at 15 cents per 
gallon. But in any event, never get 
stranded or landed in or near Bayside, 
Long Island, for there is no telling what 
the proprietor of the Bayside Buncodeal 
Company might charge you for enough 
gasolene to get you out of his clutches; 
certainly his ideas of business and “mer- 
cantile” honor are so very pecutiar that 
he might demand the automobile itself 
in return for a gallon or two of fuel 
for it. 


need 


The American Motor League, the 
only really national organization of au- 
tomobilists, which bids fair to fill that 
urgent and particular long felt want for 
something of this kind experienced by 
automobilists everywhere, was organized 
in Chicago in 1895 and its founder was 
Charles E. Duryea, a pioneer automo- 
bile builder. For the succeeding years 
the league drifted along without much 
propelling force or guiding power until 
this year, when Isaac B. Potter, the 
popular and resourceful ex-president of 
the League of American Wheelmen, 
was elected to the A. M. L.’s presidency. 
I had the pleasure of seconding the 
nomination of Mr. Potter, knowing full 
well when I did it that he was the one 
man among men who would inject vital- 
ity into the organization. Mr. Potter 
brought with him to his new office a 
splendid equipment for the management 
of such an organization gained while he 
was building the League of American 
Wheelmen up to the one hundred thou- 
sand membership mark, and making it 
a tremendous power in promoting the 
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interests of good roads, defining the 
rights of wheelmen and protecting them 
in the courts. 

There is a wider field of influence for 
the American Motor League than there 
ever could have been for any bicycle or- 
ganization, since the average person, in- 
cluding the farmer, regards the auto- 
mobile as a full brother to the carriage 
or horsedrawn vehicle, and the influence 
of the automobile in building good roads 
will therefore be immeasurably greater 
than that of the bicycle. The American 
Motor League will also be called upon 
to take a strenuous part in the defining 
of the rights of automobiles and in 
championing them once they are proper- 
ly defined. I am glad to see the A. M. 
L.. membership is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. The yearly dues are only 
$2, and if ever a man gets his money’s 
worth it is when he sends in his two dol- 
lars of an A. M. L. membership. 


Automobile livery, which is but an- 
other step toward horse elimination, is 
catching on splen- 
didly. 
many places, auto- 
mobiles can be 


To-day in 


hired by the hour, 
with competent 
drivers to run them. 
The Searchmont au- 
tomobile livery has been established in 
Newport to meet the requirements of 
the day, with the result that the tem- 
porary or permanent residents of that 
fashionable resort of the 400 are to-day 
being whisked around in beautifully ap- 
pointed Searchmont automobiles, in a 
way which, for expedition and inexpen- 
Siveness, is unequaled. 





In the light of subsequent events it 
can not be said that Mr. Barney Oldfield 
in forsaking his old and tried Ford for 
another racing machine, changed for the 
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better, either in safety or speed. The 
man behind the wheel, it is true, is a 
prime factor in the making or breaking 
of records, but it is also equally true 
that the unbrokenness of his bones and 
those of others depends very materially 
on the wheels that are beneath the man 
and the material from which those 
wheels are made. Judged by per- 
formances, which, after all, are the 
only fair Mr. Oldfield would 
done better to have remained 
in his old field and not have deserted 
it for pastures new and green which 
have come very much nearer presenting 


tests, 
have 


him with a crop of cypress than they did 
one of laurel. 


the two shows, there 
seems to be a decided opinion that one 
of them is enough, 
preferably in New 


York, or to alter- 


Regarding 


nate yearly with 
one in Chicago. 
The expense and 


time required from 
manufacturers and 


others in attend- 
ing two shows 


many conservatives 
think is too much, 
entailing as it does 
quite an umnneces- 





sary outlay of time 
and money. It would 
show would about fill the bill, especially 
as it is held at a time of the year when 
orders are not usually placed by the gen- 
eral public—only by agents, who do not 
care to go to two shows, but they would 
go to a show in New York or Chicago. 
By the bye, it would be interesting to 
see what the unlicensed concerns will do 
at the next shows, and how many of 
them will exhibit. Before show time 
comes around, possibly something will 
be known as to what will be the fate of 


seem that one 
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those who do not subscribe to the Selden 
Patent Tax. 


The large number of covered passen- 
ger automobiles seen abroad has created 
_. wonderment among 
“iy returning travelers 
»' at the comparative 

i-rarity of a similar 

type on this side of 

the water. Now a 
covered automobile, be it one with 
limousine body or otherwise, is not 
a matter of fashion to be adopted 
by Americans, solely because it may 
be thought to be the correct thing 
cn the other side. It would seem 
that the vehicle would command a fol- 
lowing, because the only question in- 
volved is one of practical utility. Au 
uncovered automobile, either in rainy, 
sunny or cold weather, is not always the 
pleasantest thing imaginable, conse- 
quently I am glad to learn from Emer- 
son Brooks, manager of the J. M. 
(Juimby concern, that he is, at the pres- 
ent time, being flooded with orders for 
limousines. Colonel James H. Sprague, 
president of the Sprague Umbrella Com- 
pany, Norwalk, Ohio, has also written 
me that his company, which has a prac- 
tical monopoly in the canopy top business 
for carriages, will go into the automobile 
top business in earnest in 1904, and it is 
only the great rush of orders for the 
Sprague Company’s regular line that has 
prevented the company getting out after 
the automobile business at an earlier 
date. 





The recent fatal accidents at automo- 
bile race meets have proven beyond a 
doubt that there must be some radical 
alterations in racing tracks for this kind 
of sport, for if the changes are not 
made the law is certainly going to step 
in and prohibit public automobile racing 
altogether. I stood in the judges’ stand 


at Detroit and saw a man killed and I do 
not want to see any other one killed. 
The two accidents at Detroit ocurred 
through parts of the racing machines 
giving way. In one case it was a wheel 
but fortunately that accident, through 
the presence of mind displayed by the 
driver, did not result fatally. The other 
accident was where the Winton car, op- 
erated by Barney Oldfield, killed a man 
through the tire bursting. Do not blame 
the tire too severely, however, because 
the driver’s attention had been called 
to its condition before he started. It is 
doubtful if any tire will successfully stand 
up under these great big racing ma- 
chines which weigh about a_ thousand 
pounds more than it is necessary for 
them to weigh. Barney Oldfield should 
be criticized, and if necessary warned 
by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion that in future races he must use both 
hands in steering, and not trust to turn- 
ing corners with one hand on the wheel 
and the other grasping another part of 
the machine. This may look spectacu- 
lar. but it is unsafe. Oldfield was on 
the pole when the tire blew off, and 
experts agree that if he had had both 
hands on the wheel he might have saved 
his machine and the life of the man he 
killed. 

As it was, with only one hand to steer 
with, and the tremendous swerve of the 
machine, no man could have kept the 
Winton on the track. If both hands had 
been on the wheel Oldfield might have 
kept the machine away from the outside 
fence. I do not believe he had anything 
to do with guiding the machine after it 
struck the fence, as announced, for if he 
had he would have been able to have 
kept it on the track. 

Oldfield don’t know how he got off 
the machine, but a study of the wreck 
and the passage of the machine over 
the bank between the two trees, which 
were about 20 feet apart, would suggest 
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that Oldfield’s machine headed down the 
bank diagonally, then swerved around 
sharply and started back for one of the 
trees, which it struck, splitting the tree 
as though it had been riven by lightning. 
After doing this the big machine re- 
bounded fully two yards, and there was 
where Oldfield got off, the wounds in 
his back from the bolts which previous- 
ly held the seat proving conclusively 
that he went off backwards, breaking 
his rib in his fall. 

Cunningham had worse than a broken 
tire to overcome, since his entire wheel 
collapsed, as the natural result of in- 
juries it had received in an accident at 
Cleveland. When the wheel went down 
within 50 yards of the scene of the Old- 
field accident, Cunningham held the ma- 
chine to the track, shut off the power 
and steered her through a gateway to 
the stables landing the machine just 
where he wanted to, although he had 
but three wheels beneath him with 
which to,do it. 


Charles Jarrott, the famous English 
racing man, will not come to America 
this fall. This information reached me 
in a letter from Mr. Jarrott recentiy, 
and he gives as his reasons for not com- 
ing that he is at present attending strict- 
ly to his business, from which he has 
been away from too much of late. Mr. 
Jarrott’s accident in Ireland and his re- 
ent marriage to the Countess of Ross- 
lyn being the chief causes of his 
neglecting business. Mr. Jarrott says 
that he is now superintending the build- 
ing of a very fast racing car and that 
he may come over here early next year 
and take a whirl at the records on the 
Florida beach. In fact if he can get 
away he will be at the next Ormond- 
Daytona tournament, where a great 
many other foreign cars are likely to 
be. Many of the foreign companies 
have taken space at the St. Louis 


World’s Fair for exhibition purposes 
and it is very likely that they will want 
to get a few records to advertise their 
exhibits with and this they can best do 
by visiting Flerida some time between 
January 25 to February 6 next. All of 
this reminds me to say that Secretary 
John B. Parkinson, of the Florida East 
Coast Automobile Association, writes 
that the club will at once prepare an 
electrical timing apparatus for the forth- 
coming tournament, which will result in 
the timing, being the most accurate and 
scientific ever seen in this country. 
Senator A, S. Mann, of Florida, writes 
me that Florida is bound in the very near 
future to rank with 
other progressive 
States in good roads 
building. As the best 
of evidence that this is 
so, the Senator points 
with pride to the fact 
that aided by others he has succeeded 
in persuading the State Legislature 
of Florida to appropriate for good 
roads building all of the funds ac- 
cruing from the sale of State 
lands, making the money do double 
good wherever possible by employing the 
convict labor of the State for the build- 
ing of roads instead of bringing prison 
labor into competition with free skilled 
labor. The Senator, who is the father-in- 
law of the Governor of Florida, is 2 
veritable John the Baptist, preaching in 
a Florida wilderness of no roads, and he 
can with right feeling exclaim with the 
famous John, of locust and wild honey 
diet fame, “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord! Make His paths straight!” I 
told the Senator when I saw him in Flor- 
ida that I really thought that John the 
Baptist should be given credit before the 
Scotchman, Macadam, and the Romans, 
as a pioneer of good roads building, since 
John, even when in the wilderness, saw 
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the need of good roads. Of course, his 
footwear was not like that which we wear 
to-day, and he was all the more liable to 
stump his toe at any moment, but that 
is neither here nor there when his preach- 
ing is under consideration. Senator Mann 
is particularly interested in constructing 
a road some 20 miles in length from 
Jacksonville to Pablo Beach. This road 
if built would give Jacksonville peo- 
ple a splendid stretch of beach almost 
to St. Augustine, and with a loop added 
it would provide a road of some 160 
miles in length. John B. Parkinson, Sec- 
retary of the Florida Automobile Asso- 
ciation, writes me that appropriations 
have been made by a number of counties, 
of which Daytona is one, for the con- 
struction of 10 miles of shell road which 
can be utilized for pleasure or speed pur- 
poses occasionally and will make a wel- 
come addition to the splendid speed fa- 
cilities of the sea beach. 


There can be no doubt that the pur- 
chasers of automobiles have paid the 
=. , piper and borne the 
<SS¥ burden and heat of 
the experimenter’s 
day in motor vehi- 
cle construction. In 
other words, the 
confiding purchaser has made it pos- 
sible for many small concerns to 
live and thrive up to the pres- 
ent time. I use the word thrive 
advisedly, for many smail companies 
have not only thrived, but have 
actually fattened upon the advance pay- 
ments they received from buyers over- 
anxious to have an automobile, no mat- 
ter what kind. For the balance of the 
purchase price many of the small makers 
have delivered in too many cases ma- 
chines that have not given satisfaction, 
and which have done the automobile busi- 
ness a vast amount of harm. 
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In the September issue I called atten- 
tion to the fact that a good deal of 
curiosity would be exercised as to how 
Oldfield would do with his new mount. 
The question has been thoroughly an- 
swered by the Cleveland and Detroit 
meets, where it was proven that Henry 
Ford, of Detroit, has built a faster au- 
tomobile racing machine than Alexan- 
der Winton has; while the Ford ma- 
chines are two or three years old, and 
the Winton machines are new, there has 
been no accident with a Ford vehicle 
until a green driver got on one of 
them at Milwaukee. Other drivers with 
cars of less power and of much less 
weight, showed their rear wheels to the 
great Barney at the Detroit meet, and 
of course others will be expected 
to do so elsewhere in the near 
future, since it is purely a ques- 
tion of machines, not men. Old- 
field was supreme while he drove a car 
supreme in speed; but he was only an 
also ran under other conditious, as was 
proved when his partner, Tom Cooper, 
beat him at Detroit with Oldfield’s old 
machine which, by the bye now seems to 
be employed chiefly to advertise the fact 
everyone already knew that Henry Ford 
of Detroit builds a very fast racing ma- 
chine. 

Oldfield announces he will retire after 
he has won the Bennett cup. It might 
be well for him to remember incidental- 
ly, however, that an election to member- 
ship in the Automobile Club of America 
is necessary first, and after that there 
is a selection of competitors to repre- 
sent America to be gone through. After 
these few preliminaries, Barney may go 
abroad, and ‘et us all hope, if only for 
the sake of American automobile pro- 
duction and its reputation in Europe that 
he will be able to start the machine he 
competes with inside of one hour. If he 
only does that he will make a much bet- 
ter showing than the 1903 team did. We 
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are just now seeing the full effects of the 
American Gordon Bennett team’s fall- 
down in the rushing in through the New 
York Custom House of French and 
German machines in unprecedented num- 
bers. 


I met a man with a paint pot the other 
day and I have met him before in many 
States of the Un- 
ion. This time he 
was in New York 
talking to Col. Al- 
bert A. Pope, who 
is each day grow- 
ing a bigger pow- 
er in automobil- 
ing. The man with 
the paint pot was 
E. R. Drew, who 
painted the words “Columbia Bicycles” 
from Maine to California, but in doing 
so he never defaced natural scenery; to 
avoid doing so was one of the standing 
orders he got from Col. Pope when he 
started him out. When Drew first be- 
gan, the Colonel said: “Go forth and 
paint, but spare the trees and the rocks.” 
There were and there are altogether 
too many fellows with paint pots who 
did not and do not spare anything, and 
it is one of the disgraces of this country 
to see the name of some one’s pills or 
bitters painted on rocks and on trees. 
Mr. Drew’s brush went out of commis- 
sion so far as Col. Pope was concerned 
several years ago, but it is now in com- 
mission again, and Mr. Drew will once 
more paintively proclaim the merits of 
the bicycles and automobiles which Col. 
Pope will in the future make and sell. 





While watching the painful efforts of 
a driver trying to start his machine at 
the Detroit meet, where, after many 
arm-wringing attempts the poor unfor- 
tunate was forced to ask the starter 
to leave him at the post, which 
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was done, the thought occurred to 
me as to just what effect such an 
exhibition would have on the man 
in the grand stand who had a few 
thousand dollars in his pocket and who 
was thinking of employing it to buy 
an automobile with. I came _ to 
the conclusion that such a man 
would tenderly pat his roll of bills, 
look at it then piace it in 
the very bottom of his pocket while 
reasoning thusly all the while: “If it 
takes the head of a factory or an expert 
driver one hour to start a machine, or 
30 minutes, or 15 minutes, as the case 
may be, how long will it take poor me, 
who don’t know anything about. it?” 

How many sales have been lost and 
how many sales will be lost to the man- 
ufacturer who cannot promptly and 
easily in public start his machine? It 
would seem to me that such exhibitions 
as the one noted are the worst adver- 
tisements that the automobile can get, 
and it is doubtful if such failures do 
the automobile business any good as an 
entirety, since too many people judge 
all automobiles alike because one of 
them fails. 


and 


The trustful purchasing bird, how- 
ever, is getting wary, and this, coupled 
with the announce- 
ment sent broadcast 
by the owners of the 
Selden patent has 
also assisted in open- 
ing the of a 
good people 
who are now inquir- 
ing about the stand- 
ing of the manufacturer before they 
give up their money to him for 
an automobile. THE AUTOMOBILE 
MaGaZINE has recently had many in- 
quiries concerning the advisability of 
placing orders with the unlicensed ones. 
Among those at present without the pale 


eyes 
many 
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there are a good many concerns of 
whom it would be wise to buy, provid- 
ing they will guarantee the purchaser 
that no annoyance shall come to him, a 
thing which should demand no great 
bravery on the guarantor’s part, since, 
so far as I can see now, little trouble is 
liable to come to a purchaser except 
where the unlicensed manufacturer has 
not capital enough to make good in case 
any of his customers should be annoyed. 

There are a number of automobile 
agents who need jacking up, since it is 
painfully evident many of 
them are trying their 
level best to discredit the 
automobile business 
through the way they 
handle their customers. 
Many of these agents 
have neither capital nor 
reputation at stake, and 
minus these they have 
not the least idea of what 
constitutes fair business treatment of 
a customer. No matter whether a 
man has bought his machine of 
them or not, his robbery is just as com- 
plete. The charges for repair work 
made by these agents is extortionate, 
since they consider everything that 
comes to their net fair prey to be fatten- 
ed upon. They do _ slipshod work 
through ignorance of their business, 
while their customers are frequentiy 
charged for new parts and for repairs 
which were never made. 

The promises of the shark agents are 
just about as valuable as their work. 
They feel no compunction in making 
untruthful excuses while delaying the 
work on a car in order that the bill may 
be made larger and the machinery, if 
anything, put in a worse shape than it 
was before the vehicle came into their 
hands. The result of all this is that 
owners are kept without the use of their 





vehicles for weeks at a time in the midst 
of the season when they most desire to 
be enjoying them. It is this sort of thing 
which has done more to injure automo- 
biling in the eyes of the public and 
owners than almost anything else. It 
is no wonder that treated in this fashion 
people have become disgusted with au- 
tomobiles. First they fall into the hands 
of an untrustworthy manufacturer and 
then they are passed down the line for 
the alleged agent and his abettor, the 
chauffeur, to prey upon. 

During the Endurance Run last Oc- 
tober a former bicycle salesman and one- 
time manager of a branch store told me 
in Boston that he was looking for a posi- 
tion. As I had known the young man 
well and favorably I recommended him 
to Manager Ben Smith, of H. B. Shat- 
tuck & Sons, the big down East con- 
cern. Mr. Smith said that the diffi- 
culty he found with salesmen was that no 
sooner had he educated them than some 
other firm would come along and offer to 
raise their salaries with the result that 
he lost them, so he had, therefore, grown 
tired of providing other firms with edu- 
cated salesmen. He, however, decided 
to give Fred Graves, the applicant I had 
recommended, an opportunity of showing 
what he could do, and he went about it 
in the right way. Some two months later 
I was walking through the Packard 
Motor Car Company’s factory at War- 
ren, Ohio, with Percy Waldron, when a 
young man, clad in overalls and a blue 
jumper, who was at a lathe, said, “How 
do you do? You see, I am learning the 
business, and I thank you for putting me 
in the way to learn it correctly.” That 
man in overalls was Fred Graves. It 
seems Mr. Smith had sent him to study 
Packard construction, and when he had 
mastered it he was then to go to De- 
troit and study the making of the Olds, 
and later to the Searchmont Motor Car 
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Company’s factory to complete his edu- 
cation, the Shattuck people handling all 
of these cars. To-day, Mr. Graves is 
managing a big branch house, and you 
may be sure he is managing it correctly, 
too. 


What are the essentials of an automo- 
bile salesman? That question was asked 
me the other day and I at- ‘oo 
tempted to answer it. In Zz 
the first place a salesman 


W\\ 





fl 


should possess innate cour- — ] 
tesy and be able to talk to= Zz 
a prospective buyer as ~ = 
though he was really inter- € 
ested in the buyer’s visit to = 
the salesroom and as a re- = 


sult of his interest he was 
trying to sell him the very automobile 
the buyer needed. Some salesmen seem 
to think it is their duty to impress the 
prospective purchaser with the idea that 
it is a favor the salesman is doing when 
he shows and explains the automobile 
his employers handle. Only the other 
day I saw a gentleman walk into a sales- 
room in New York, and after looking 
around for a while with no attention paid 
him, he spoke to one of two salesmen, 
who were busily engaged in some, to 
them, important conversation which had 
no connection with their business. The 
visitor asked to see some automobiles and 
in a sarcastic tone of voice was told 
to wait; he did wait, but from his man- 
ner on leaving it was evident to me that 
it was a hundred to one shot that he 
would never return to that salesroom 
again or buy the automobile so flippantly 
misrepresented. One of the weaknesses 
of most salesmen—and this also in- 
cludes sellers of advertising space—is.an 
unconquerable inclination to deride and 
belittle their competitors, the deriders be- 
lieving that by following out this plan 
they will more quickly sell their own 
goods and space. What a_ salesman 
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should know, above all things, is every- 
thing about his own business, and mighty 
little of a detrimental nature about that 
of his competitor. A factory training is 
ever a good thing for a salesman, since 
it is there he has the opportunity of ex- 
amining the machine and the parts there- 
of before they are assembled and while 
they are being made. This knowledge 
permits him to talk with authority to a 
prospective customer about the process of 
manufacture of the particular machine 
he is selling. In short, the autornobile 
salesman’s proper education begins at the 
factory and ends—never. 


Good advertising not only benefits the 
advertiser, but it also benefits the par- 
which it is 


ticular trade or line in 
done. In _ other 
words, it is like the 
rain that falls on 
the just and unjust 
alike. Good ad- 
vertising makes 
advertisers pros- 
perous, and, inci- 
dentally, it assists 
all who are en- 
gaged in the par- 
ticular line advertised. Several automo- 
bile firms have done praiseworthy pic- 
torial advertising in the AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE and in other publications as 
well. Most of this advertising has been 
of a distinctly high class. Such firms as 
the Olds Motor Works, the Locomobile 
Company and the Packard Motor Car 
Company, have vied with each other in 
producing pictorial advertising, which 
has impressed thousands of people with 
the beauties and the safety and the 
advisability of the motor-driven vehic.e. 





The Selden patent trouble is going to 
affect the automobile shows, both in Chi- 
cago and New York. Both exhibitions 
will be held under the auspices of the 
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National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers, and since the majority of 
the members of this association are 
members of the Selden Patent Associa- 
tion, it is not likely that the automo- 
bile manufacturers who are not licensed 
under the Selden patent will care to 
come to the shows and be made the tar- 
gets of those who will certainly pros- 
ecute them if they attempt to make au- 
tomobiles while they are not licensed. 
Without the independent or “the unli- 
censed” manufacturer it will not be 
worth the while of agents from abroad 
to come to the show since the majority 
of the licensed manufacturers have their 
agencies already established and so have 
no room for new ones, All this may 
result, of course, in independent shows, 
but in any event it certainly will result 
in a lessened attendance of exhibitors 
and agents. 

This phase of the patent fight has 
been repeatedly brought to my atten- 
tion the last few weeks. Two or three 
of the manufacturers said that they did 
not propose to pay their money for 
show space only to have the public read 
warnings on the booths of the licensed 
manufacturers that purchasers are tak- 
ing risks if they buy machines from the 
independents. The same idea ap- 
plies to agents. “I guess,” said one 
maker, “I will cut out the shows and 
save my money to fight the Selden pa- 
tent with.” 


The question of chain vs. direct drive 
is bound to crop up more and more in 
the future. Many people are inquiring 
into the friction drive, which, of course, 
is of the direct type. The foreign manu- 
facturers stick to the chain drive, but the 
direct drive of the bevel gear has a lot 
of supporters in this country. Thomas 
A. Edison told me when I was over to 
see him recently that he does not believe 
in anything but the chain; Professor 


Carpenter, of Cornell College, told me 
years ago, when the bevel geared bicycle 
was introduced, that such a form of 
power transmission could not compete 
successfully with the chain. As the head 
of the Cornell University engineering de- 
partment, he said repeated experiments 
had proven that driving by chain was the 
thing. As an example he pointed to the 
abandonment of the bevel gear for the 
chain in harvesting machinery, factory 
equipment and other directions. Some 
maintain there is more friction in the di- 
rect drive, but its advocates, among its 
many other advantages, point to the fact 
that there is not so much danger of 
breakage as where the chain is used. It 
is largely a matter of individual choice 
in the end, just as such things usually 


are. 


Several of the great automobile fac- 
tories are situated in ideal places. Take, 
for example, the 
Locomobile Com- 
pany, whose big 
Bridgeport —estab- 
lishment has un- 
doubtedly the finest 
situation of any fac- 
tory in the world. 
This magnificent 
structure faces 
Long Island Sound, and has for 
a background the beautiful Seaside 
Park of many acres, which was do- 
nated to the city of Bridgeport by the 
great showman, P. T. Barnum. Such 
a combination of attractiveness as that 
possessed by the Locomobile Company 
is rarely found anywhere. From the 
front of the factory, looking toward the 
Sound on a summer’s day, are seen boats 
of all descriptions; the large steamer 
plowing its way in the distance is re- 
lieved by the yachts and sailboats, whose 
white sails glimmer in the sunshine al- 
most at your feet. 
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Then a saucy little motor boat darts 
across the water and heads toward the 
shore, only to turn and run away again. 
The waves dash up against the solid 
masonry which stands sentinel between 
the sea and the park with its beautiful 
drives and trees. All this and a special 
driving track, over which the Locomobile 
product is tested, furnishes the visitor 
with plenty to think about for the rest 
of the day. It has always seemed to me 
that superior mechanics must be attract- 
ed to a place possessed of such an en- 
vironment as that offered by the Bridge- 
port factory of the Locomobile Company, 
a company, which, by the way, has al- 
ways had a correct understanding of the 
value of a presentable appearance, and 
this not only extends to the staff, but 
also to the factory and product thereof. 

Another beautiful factory is that of 
the Autocar Company, which is located 
in the little village of Ardmore, a verit- 
able garden-spot, a few miles outside of 
Philadelphia. The roads and surround- 
ings cannot be duplicated, and it is no 
wonder that a fine class of workmen have 
been attracted to Ardmore and have 
made the Autocar the popular vehicle 
that it is. President Louis Clark was 
away when I called recently, but Man- 
ager J. C. Spears showed me the latest 
improvements and the plans for the fur- 
ther extension of a factory which has 
been constantly expanding for the last 
two years. Having bought all available 
land and still needing more room the 
company now proposes to build upward, 
and so it may be that the Autocar factory 
will some day be a rival of New York’s 
sky scrapers, 

One more factory wherein beauty is 
a noticeable factor is that’ of the J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. This factory was built 
by the Overman Wheel Company and a 
few years ago passed under the control 
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of the Stevens people, when they began 
turning out the popular and capable 
Stevens-Duryea automobile. 





There is better than a well-defined 
suspicion that many irresponsible agents 
take the same lib- 
erty with their em- 
ployers’ cars that 
some _ chauffeurs 
do, and occasional- 
ly let them for pri- 5) 
vate and public pur- \y 





poses when the 
Owners are not 
around. It is such 


a condition of affairs that is going to do 
irreparable damage to the progress of 
the sport and sale of automobiles, un- 
less these and similar practices be given 
a check by the Manufacturers’ or some 
other association. 

The races at Cleveland and Detroit 
were noted for the large number of 
those who had entered allowing their 
names to appear upon the program 
and then failing to start. It was fre- 
quently remarked that some penalty 
should be inflicted upon those who en- 
ter, allow themselves to be advertised 
as starters and then fail to do so. This 
class of people was freely denounced at 
Cleveland and the term “yellow streak” 
was unstintedly applied to them, and 
undoubtedly the flunkers deserved it. 

Neither of these meets can be said to 
have been managed in a first-class man- 
ner. It is true the bulk of the work of 
the one at Cleveland fell upon the broad 
shoulders of George Collister, who is 
well and favorably known as a stolid 
and sane worker in everything he un- 
dertakes. His partner in the enterprise, 
Mr. Sayles, also did yeoman work in 
furthering the interests of the meet, but 
the other member of the promot- 


ing trio, Charles B. Shanks, was 
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not able to do much for the meet 
as he had other things to attend to. It 
is quite possible that the recent meet 
will be the last run in Cleveland for 
some time, since the owners of the track 
at Glenville demand and receive nearly 
half the gross receipts, which means 
they pocket about $4000 for a_ two 
days’ use of their track. The Cleve- 
land Club takes about 12 per cent., pre- 
sumably for the use of its name, and the 
balance—if there is any—goes to the 
race promoters, who have to pay all 
expenses. Such track rental is simply a 
hold-up, and proves that the horsemen 
have little sympathy w‘th automobiles 
or automobile racing. At Cleveland 
the lack of attention paid to visitors by 
the Cleveland Club and the promoters 
of the meet was most pronounced and 
this was generally remarked by out of 
town visitors. It is doubtful if many of 
those slighted will spend car fare to go 
there next year, and experience another 
snubbing. 

The Detroit people did a little better, 
although no thanks can be showered 
upon the Detroit Automobile Club for 
this, since it was left to W. E. Metzger 
to entertain visitors as well as to man- 
age and run the meet. The Detroit af- 
fair was given on similar financial lines 
as the Cleveland one and the division of 
the receipts about the same. The De- 
troit meet was not managed quite as 
well as the Cleveland one, hence there 
was considerable room for improve- 
ment. W. E. Metzger may not manage 
another Detroit meet, as he seems thor- 
oughly disgusted with automobile rac- 
ing as it is, or rather is not, now raced. 

I feel sure that in the end special 
tracks will have to be built for automo- 
bile racing. Mr. Waldon, of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, suggested to 
me in this connection that there be no 
fences on the real automobile racing 


track. The absence of the fences would 
cause all people to sit in an elevated 
stand, thus adding to their comfort and 
everyone's safety. 

Automobile tracks of two miles or 
more in circumference will surely come 
and the corners of these tracks will be 
so raised that the “take-a-chance-for- 
your-life” men can take the turns at top 
speed. 

The machines which showed up most 
conspicuously at the meets in Detroit 
and Cleveland were the Packard, the 
Oldsmobile racer and the Darracq, all 
of them exhibiting remarkable speed and 
steady running. The famous racing 
Decauville had more or less hard luck, 
despite which, however, it made a won- 
derful showing, being extremely well 
driven by the Paris to Bordeaux driver, 
Henri Page. Another foreign driver who 
caught my fancy was Jules Sincholle, 
who drove the Darracq in splendid fash- 
ion. In fact he was the most consistent 
performer on the track at Detroit and 
drove as if he had been doing it for a 
hundred years. Sincholle is a gentleman 
on and off the track and his speech and 
clothes and deportment generally are all 
worthy of close imitation on the part of 
other drivers. This reminds me to say 
that drivers should not be allowed on 
the track with soited shirts and general- 
ly disreputable looking garments. It 
would be well if they should be com- 
pelled to use jockey costumes or some 
distinctive and attractive dress, since it 
does not add to the attractiveness of 
automobile racing to have the men dress 
as they did at Cleveland and Detroit. 


The little 10 horse-power Oldsmobile 
“Pirate,” driven by a new man, D. Wur- 
gis, of Detroit, did a mile in one minute 
and one second at Cleveland, which was 
only three seconds behind what the best 
Oldsfield’s 40 horse-power machine was 
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capable of. Wurgis is a good driver and 
should do a mile a minute easily on the 
Ormond-Daytona beach course in Flor- 
ida next January. 


George Collister, of Cleveland, in re- 
ply to my suggestion for a new classifi- 
cation of racing machines, comes away 
with the idea that classification on the 
plan of the National Trotting Associa- 
tion class system should be adopted. In 
other words, when a vehicle beats the 
time of its class it should be placed in 
a faster class. Such a plan certainly will 
do away with the guessing brought 
about by the handicapping based upon 
a machine’s weight, piston displacement, 
etc. I think the speed class plan an ad- 
mirable one, since under it a manufac- 
turer could build any weight machine he 
wanted to and take a shy at any class 
he wanted to, and then when he won he 
could advertise that his machine is the 
champion of such and such recognized 
and clearly defined class. Of course 
this will be all right in the near future, 
but with the paucity of entries of the 
past it will be hard work to get com- 
petitors enough for most classes, and 
some other scheme will have to be 
adopted til the number of racing ma- 
chines increases. 


I don’t want to pose as a universal ad- 
viser; I do not know it all, and I know 
that I don’t; but just about here I want 
to give a valuable tip to some of my good 
friends who are temporarily high in com- 
mand and authority in the automobile 
trade. The advice I give is not original, 
which will not in anywise detract from 
its value. Originally this story appeared 
in the New York Advisor, but for fear 
my friends up near the Grand Central 
Depot may have been too busy to see it, 
I just reproduce it for their benefit as 
well as for those who may believe they 
have solved the eternal problem of how 
to hold on to all the money and spend 
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none of it to make more with. Here’s the 
story: 

“Several years ago the large bicycle 
companies of the United States formed 
a combination—or trust—and all the 
leading cycle companies were brought 
under a single management. One of the 
first apparent results was the cessation 
of the large individual advertising cam- 
paigns which marked the progress of the 
individual companies. The trust used 
very little advertising and merely en- 
deavored to popularize the names of its 
leading machines. 

“Some time ago this great concern, the 
American Bicycle Company, went into 
the hands of a receiver. Col. A. A. 
Pope, who was the pioneer advertiser in 
the cycle field and whose Columbia 
wheels were for years the standard ot 
perfection in bicycle production, was re- 
cently asked about the outlook for the 
company in the future. After saying 
that the Columbia factory at Hartford 
would soon resume operations, he added: 

““The cessation of advertising killed 
the bicycle business, and the way to re- 
vive it is to resume that same important 
matter. You can see how I feel in the 
matter when I tell you that I spent $500,- 
000 in one year in that sort of publicity, 
and that it is my idea for the future—to 
advertise.’ When the trust was or- 
ganized, the wiseacres said: ‘We are 
spending our earnings for advertising— 
if we combine all the leading companies 
we need only do as much advertising for 
all as one company is now doing.’ 

“This policy was followed and the re- 
sult has been a decline in what has been 
called the bicycle fad—the trust is in the 
hands of a receiver and the industry 
paralyzed. The Cracker Trust, the To- 
bacco Trust and others have been notable 
successes—the Bicycle Trust a notable 
failure, 

“The first have been liberal—nay, prod- 
igal, advertisers. They have been con- 
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stantly placing new names before the pub- 
lic and almost without exception 
achieving individual successes. The bi- 
cycle people endeavored to-advertise half 
a dozen or more wheels in a general way 
—there was nothing specific in the an- 
nouncements—with failure as the final re- 
sult.” 


The automobile will do more than any- 
thing has ever done to take men and 
women out into Nature’s great theater, 
whose stage is now, and will forever be, 
the most interesting and entrancing 
thing seen this side of death. The au- 
tomobile will be the means of building 
roads so that everybody can explore the 
many charming places that this country 
abounds in. While the bicycle did much 
in this direction, the automobile will do 
immeasurably more. 

A swing around the manufacturing 
circle in the West recently brought to 
light several new things in the line of 
automobiles which will be seen in 1904. 
I really was not prepared to see such a 
transformation in some of the lines. One 
of the most pleasant of these surprises 
was the new tonneau touring car which 
has just been placed on the market by 
those pioneer manufacturers, the Haynes- 
Apperson Co. This new H.-A. which I 
saw had been sold to a Detroit man, but 
Frank Nutt, of the Haynes-Apperson 
factory force, invited me to take a trip 
around the Detroit Boulevard in it. The 
new vehicle has all the smooth running 
and powerful qualities which are so 
marked in all the Haynes-Apperson 
models besides which it has plenty of 
speed, so much so that there was nothing 
that could last with it on the boulevard 
when I was enjoying my ride in it. The 
vehicle is unusually beautiful in its finish 
and will surely be a big seller in 1904. 

The Kirk Manufacturing Co. are get- 
ting ready a thirty horse power four 


cylinder vertical motor machine for 1904, 
which George Trout, the designer, tells 
me will be good for 45 or 50 miles an 
hour. The new Kirk flier has 104 inches 
of wheel base, and with its pressed steel 
frame looks as though it was built as 
carefully as a watch. 


Another new vehicle in the $2,500 class 
which will create favorable comment is 
the car made by the Premier Motor Man- 
ufacturing Co., out in Indianapolis. H. 
O. Smith, who was for a long time iden- 
tified with the tire trade, has surprised 
his friends by the really taking car he 
and his men have turned out. The new 
Premier is a powerful vehicle possessed 
of great speed, while the easy running 
motors have so noiseless a quality as to 
make them a really noteworthy feature 
of the machine. The Premier Company 
has already outgrown its old factory and 
will shortly move in a_ brand-spanking 
new factory which will land the Premier 
product in New York somewhere near 
the demand for it. 

Apperson Brothers are doing nicely 
with their big cars and have made a spe- 
cial effort in the Chicago market where 
their vehicles have been giving every sat- 
isfaction to those who have bought them. 


Branch houses have got to come in au- 
tomobiling just as they have arrived in 
other lines of merchandising. .The branch 
house will work equally well for the au- 
tomobile manufacturer and the automo- 
bile buyer. The placing of vehicles for 
sale with agents who handle competing 
lines has not worked very well in the 
past. It does not matter how radically 
different the lines are, no agent can serve 
two or more manufacturers and serve 
each of them conscientiously and well. 
This was proved over and over again in 
the old bicycle days and the first firms to 
recognize the importance of branch 
houses were the firms that achieved suc- 
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cess in bicycle trading. Thomas B. Jef- 
fery & Co., in the constant enlarging of 
their Kenosha factory, is giving the best 
of proof that this concern is assured as to 
its future and feels no doubt as to the 
disposition of every vehicle which it 
can turn out. Sales Manager George W. 
Bennett, one of the keenest and most suc- 
cessful salesmen ever trained in the Jef- 
fery school, has charge of the sales de- 
partment of Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., 
which has undoubtedly contributed in no 
small degree to the fact that the Rambler 
has met with such wonderful success. 
Mr. Bennett informed me not long ago 
when I was in Kenosha that branch 
houses would soon be established for 
the sale of Rambler automobiles in 
the principal cities, and that the 
“from the factory to purchaser” idea 
would henceforth be a feature of the 
sales management of the big factory 
near Lake Michigan. Chicago is to 
have the first big branch opened and 
then will follow the establishment of Jef- 
fery branches in other cities. The result 
of this policy will be that the salesmen 
will talk Rambler exclusively and noth- 
ing else. It is safe to predict that this 
Jeffery policy will be as successful to-day 
with automobiles as it was in the old days 
with bicycles. I do not believe that 1 
am giving any secret away when I tell 
you that the Rambler light touring car 
will create favorable surprise in 1904. I 
saw the model at the factory the other 
day and it certainly will be a great run- 
ning mate for the Rambler runabout. I! 
understand that the price of this new 
Rambler will be one of its sensational 
features, while the workmanship in it will 
as a matter of course be in keeping with 
that which is always turned out by 
Thomas B. Jeffery. The Chicago 
Rambler store will be located in the down 
town district and it will be one of the 
largest stores in Chicago, and it is well 
away from the colony of automobile 
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agents, among whom light and heavy 
hammer throwing is too often practised 
to the consternation of a prospective 
purchaser, who after he gets through 
with hearing the recital of the various 
elements of the different competing lines 
is left in a state of mind which may pre- 
vent him buying at all. 





Detroit can certainly claim to be the 
largest automobile manufacturing city in 
the world. Detroit’s output of motor 
vehicles in numbers exceeds that even of 
Paris, and when its new Packard Motor 
Car Co. factory, which is being built on 
the boulevard is in running order, there 
will be no possible competitors with De- 
troit for first place honors. Starting with 
the Olds Motor Works, there follow in 
quick succession several large factories 
and others are still being planned. 

As one critic—he was an envious one, 
I think—put it: “Detroit can be said to 
have the automobile manufacturing fever 
in a most violent form.” It certainly 
seems that way, since certainly capital can 
be found for any good thing in the au- 
tomobile trade in Detroit easier than any- 
where else in this country. 

About this time of the year the aver- 
age automobilist becomes well aware of 
the fact that some protection is needed 
from wind and rain, and thereupon the 
automobile robe naturally comes in for 
his consideration. In the past this prime 
essential to health and comfort has been 
a makeshift sort of warmth provider 
only and has not been rain-proof unless 
made of leather or some other similar 
material. Now comes William B. Riley & 
Co. with a wind and rain proof au- 
tomobile robe which is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. This Riley robe is 
made to match the color of the au- 
tomobile, so that we will no longer 
have the painful experience of see- 
ing a red automobile with robe so at 
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variance with it in color as to give the 
eye a shock which it takes days for it to 
recover from. This matching of the color 
scheme of the vehicle is a,good idea, but 
the more important thing in the fall and 
winter is to get a warm, rain and wind 
proof article. The Riley robes are not 
new, since they have been regarded by 
carriage people for many years as stand- 
ards by which other robes were judged, 
though the new “Auto” lap robe has only 
been on the market a little more than two 
years, and is now being used by the lead- 
ing automobilists of the large cities very 
much as the carriage one is used by 
horse owners. The Riley is not a heavy 
robe, so that it is not a burden on the 
passenger and it can be folded up into a 
very small space when not in use. An- 
other feature is that it is oil proof, 
and, therefore, cannot be stained in 
that way. The face is of finest leather 
bound and stitched in the highest style 
and for winter use the robe is lined with 
either fine, heavy wool cloth or astrachan. 
The summer robe is unlined. There are 
special sizes and individual robes for sep- 
arate seats in tonneau cars. 


I have noticed the French drivers talk 
to a motor as though they were talking to 
a horse, using threats and persuasions 
in turn in order that the engine may be 
induced to do its best. There is no doubt 
but what engines do develop as much 
contrariness at times as a human being 
or a refractory horse do; but there is no 
use getting angry about it. You cannot 
go up a quiet lane to doctor your motor 
when you are on a race track, so you 
are then a fair target for the eyes of the 
people who have paid admission to see 
you and your more less balky old motor 
perform, so in the end the best way is 
to take the matter good naturedly and 
try to make a motor that won’t balk 
before you ever think of fitting it to a 
racing vehicle. 
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It is not given to an ordinary, every- 
day mortal like myself to advise the 
Automobile Club of America, so not 
being given, I simply take the privilege, 
and without further parley would sug- 
gest that if the Club wishes to honor 
both itself and Colonel John Jacob Astor 
it will make him the club’s next presi- 
dent. Like many others I have watched 
the aimless, not to say foolish, way the 
Automobile Club of America has been 
“managed,” and like everyone else I 
have wondered why an organization of 
such importance should have been al- 
lowed to wobble along in the way it 
has, The time has long since passed when 
a change should have been made and 
now that it absolutely must occur or the 
A. C. A. become even less than a mere 
name, why not put its destinies in the 
hands of a real American, a man who 
comes mighty near being all that even 
the worst critics of a millionaire would 
have him be? I am sure there can be 
only one answer to this and but one vote 
if Colonel Astor will accept the office, 
both affirmative. It is in no mere busy- 
body fashion that I have offered this 
suggestion ; I travel far and wide in the 
automobile world, and believe me it is a 
big one, and many, many times the wish 
has been expressed to me that some 
real representative American like Col- 
onel Astor could be induced to officially 
represent American automobiling. 


When the bicycle was in vogue it was 
truly astonishing to see how often a 
rider had to wipe the perspiration from 
his manly brow, arrange his collar or do 
forty other things which called for his 
removing both hands from the handle 
bars. Then as he propelled the machine 
hands off, the populace were supposed 
to wonder. Fools, most people called 
these exhibitors. Saw the same thing 


the other day at 34th street and Broad- 
way, the worst possible place for any 
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but the most careful driving. A promi- 
nent, that is to say, talky, member of 
the A. C. A. Technical Committee dis- 
covered, just as he reached the junction 
of these two streets, that his gloves 
needed fastening, so ostentatiously aban- 
doning the steering and _ permitting 
the vehicle to run itself, the mem- 
ber of the T. C. fixed his gloves, while 
the onlookers were taught how foolish 
even a T. C. member can be when he 
seeks to call attention to himself. 


When Stephenson desired to introduce 
to the English public the steam engine 
the Crown of England, through its 
astute and learned representative, warned 
the people in public edict “That inas- 
much as certain persons have seen fit to 
impose upon our people strange and ex- 
traordinary proposals to engage in a 
business to, on a set line of iron rails, 
sO managed as to carry passengers and 
freight from point of departure to desti- 
nation with safety, at a rate of twelve 
miles an hour, all things consigned to 
them, we think that cannot be done, 
and warn our countrymen against the in- 
sidious advances of plausible argument- 
ers who will endeavor to beguile them 
into subscribing for shares in said com- 
pany.” 

Later the farmers in our Western 
States objected to the railroad because 
they thought the trains would frighten 
their cattle. Again objection was raised 
that too many people, not understanding 
the railroad, would be killed if the same 
passed through a busy town. 

A few years since New York city ob- 
jected to the automobile because it 
frightened horses. Now it is objected to 
because those who do not use the auto- 
mobile cannot get out of the way of those 
who do. Despite it all, however, to use 
a hackneyed expression, the automobile 
has come to stay. Automobilists now 
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travel more than the twelve miles first 
objected to; cattle are no longer an ob- 
jection to an extension of a railroad line. 
Why should prejudice longer interfere 
with the automobile ? 

In the extended search for a fuel for 
motor vehicle combustion en- 
gines to replace oil or gasolene, it has 
been suggested that coal gas might be 
used by compressing it in cylinders, such 


internal 


as are used for oxygen, and that it might 
be used in a similar manner to that gas. 

In other words, the gas would be de- 
livered.by a reducing valve into a mixing 
chamber, whence the gas, mixed with its 
correct proportions of air, would be 
drawn into the engine. 

At first sight the idea, though not a 
new one, appears promising, as_ there 
would be little difficulty in adapting it to 
existing motors. That it is a fallacy is 
soon apparent, however, as a cylinder 10 
inches in diameter and 30 inches long, 
inside measurements, will only hold about 
nine and a quarter cubic feet of gas at a 
pressure of 1,000 pounds to the square 
inch. 

As the average gas consumption of a 
small engine is about twenty-five cubic 
feet per horse power per hour, it is very 
plainly seen that one would have to carry 
an impossibly large gas holder in order 
to run any distance ; in fact, the cylinders 
of compressed gas would weigh more 
than the accumulators of an electric car. 

With the two-minute horses actually 
here and the three-quarters-of-a-minute 
cyclist fairly under way, the automobile 
so speedy that it only looks like a streak 
with a kick to it, and Reliance sailing 
faster than boat ever sailed before,, speed 
debauchery is surely approaching the de- 
lirium tremens stage. But there’s no de- 
nying that the approach is mighty allur- 
ing even if it is swift. 

THE SENATOR. 














Making a Convert 


By Vincent R. Donelly 








HEN in the course of events you 

think life has exhausted most 

of its pleasures for you and there re- 

mains but few of the untried ones which 

you would care even to try, suppse you 

look up some wiser man who has sought 

and found health and enjoyment in run- 

ning a motor boat and get him to invite 

you to take a run down New York bay 
with him. 

Perhaps it will be one of those “good 
old summer time” days; the kind we 
used to have before this climatic hash 
of 1903 was dished out to us. You meet 
your host, well, say, at the foot of 23d 
street. 

It is one of those real summer 
days when one feels irresponsible 
and possessed of a desire to bask 
in the sunshine on a mountain side 
amid the multitudinous hum of the 
insects or to loll back lazily in a steamer 
chair. drinking in the beauties of the 
sky and sea and the gradually disappear- 
ing coast line of the hills. The moun- 
tain side is out of the question and so a 
yearning for the sea and the shore over- 
whelms one until the deep booming of 
the ocean rings in the ears musical and 
rhythmical as the sound from the spirals 
of a conch sheil. 

Overcome by this you reach the dock 
to find there hundreds of your fellow- 
creatures are forcing their way down the 
gangway leading to the excursion 
steamers in a jargogled mass of straw 
hats, panamas, golf caps and every other 
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species of headgear known to the in- 
genuity of the hat-man. There are men 
with golf sticks and men with dress suit 
cases, women with packages and women 
without, maids with children belonging 
to other people and women with chil- 
dren of their own; all are eager-eyed and 
forgetful of worries of the workaday 
world. Are they not going for a holiday 
by the sea just as you are? 

But here is your host looking so well 
groomed and content in his white ducks 
and yachting rig that you are inclined to 
envy him a bit, and to think maybe there 
is something in the launch game after 
all. At any rate it beats being one of 
that struggling mass of people who, like 
cattle, are slowly crowding on the al- 
ready more than comfortably filled 
decks of the big excursion boat. You 
step into the waiting small boat and 
before you know it are landed at the 
launch’s gangway. Once aboard, no 
time is lost, and soon you are comfort- 
ably ensconsed in the corner of the big 
softly cushioned seat which occupies 
two sides of the fore end of the launch’s 
cabin. 

Your host takes the wheel, rings a 
bell or two, and from a tiny whistle over- 
head emits a squeak not altogether dif- 
ferent from the one which the small boy 
produces by means of a key and some 
compressed breath. With its every part 
vibrating with the first angry move- 
ments of the propeller shaft driven by 
the concentrated and gasolened power 
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of one hardly likes to guess how many 
horses. There is a railroad barge in the 
way tied up to a cheeky little black- 
faced tugboat, which sends out a shrill 
echo of the launch’s screechy warning 
and goes slowly on, dragging its heavy, 
ugly load as if never heeding the wise 
saying that “Time and tide wait for no 
man.” Then just as you are rounding 
in an indignant way this obstruction, out 
pops a great big brass trimmed white 
steam yacht from nowhere, it seems, 
with such a fierce shrieking of whistle as 
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bay. There is a neat louis >,7 army trans- 
port with officers radiant in white and 
gold on its decks; next comes an ugly 
Geordie collier from Newcastie-on- 
Tyne, whose sides are rusty and whose 
decks are covered with grime from the 
bowels of the earth. The moo of a cow 
recalls to us that the vessel with a red 
funnel is a cattle boat, while the blue 
English ensign flapping at the taffrail 
tells us that there is a naval reserve of- 
ficer in command and naval reserve sail- 
ors aboard. “Takes cattle to South 





THORNYCROFT RACING LAUNCH WINNING THE COWES CUP 
DOING 15 KNOTS WITHIN THE HOUR 


reminds one of the man who is constant- 
ly acting as if to attract the attention of 
the public or of the gaudy peacock who 
spreads his bedizened tail to the aston- 
ished gaze of the lookers-on, while he 
makes such a raucous noise as causes 
one to close one’s ears energetically. 
But yacht and tug are both forgotten 
as the Battery is passed with its dash of 
greenery. Its squat aquarium, and the 
towering blocks of many windowed 
and many storied buildings which so 
awaken the delight and awe of the stran- 
ger from other lands. Then your eyes 
turn lazily to regard the line of craft of 
every size and shape anchored in the 


Africa and horses,” suggests your host 
as he gives the wheel a seemingly care- 
less turn and sheers off from the marine 
stable. You nod; it is too much exer- 
tion to talk, and then you do not really 
care where she goes; is it not enough 
that she forms a little addition to your 
picturesque nature-painting? 

But here is something coming slowly 
up the bay. A steamer with several 
barges in tow. Nothing very pictur- 
esque or beautiful in that, you think. 
As it approaches, however, you catch 
the name “Buena Ventura” on the 
steamer’s prow. Instantly a flood of war 
memories rushes into your brain. “That 
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was the fir-%, made from the 


Spanish by our brave sailors,” you say 


-apture 


mentally, and for a moment you forget 
all else in the interest thus invoked by 
memory. Then your eyes turn slowly 
to the barge towing astern, and across 
the scarred and battered hull you read, 
wonderingly, “Sovereign of the Seas.” 
Yes, this is all that is left of the clipper 
ship that carried off the palm from the 
best British racers in the glorious days 
of the China trade. 

What a wreck, to be sure, of her for- 
mer seif. How well memory reproduces 
for you the towering, tapering spars of 
the clipper, the skysails she used to 
spread and the studding sails until a 
great mountain of white buried the slim 
black hull almost entirely out of sight. 
How she jumped under the impulse of 
the strong winds! Yet here she is to- 
day cut down to a hulk with not a ves- 
tige of her former beauty or grace save 
the golden scroll surrounding the name. 

Two epochs brought together here: 
the one marked by the steamship whose 
capture announced the entrance of the 
United States into real wor'd politics; 
the battered hulk reminding one of the 
days when the merchant marine of the 
country called forth the admiration of 
every maritime nation, and a boat such 
as you are traveling on was beyond the 
conception of even the wildest dreamer. 

A sudden halt is given to moralizing 
when the cool blast of the ocean strikes 
you as the Narrows is passed. A score 
or two of soldiers are slowly cutting the 
grass on the glacis of Fort Wadsworth 
and one begins to realize that there are 
many things in this trip down the bay to 
recall grim war, even in the midst of 
peace. One wonders how long it would 
take to shatter the now antique fort at 
the water’s edge. But what matters it? 

“Martini! Yes, that will do very nicely, 
thanks,” you say, and your host tempor- 
arily forsakes the wheel to turn to a 


mysterious corner from which shortly 
come sounds which are born only when 
ice, a rapidly agitated spoon and a glass 
are brought into violent contact. The 
agitator and the agitated are alike suc- 
cessful, and it is with a sigh of satisfied 
relief that you shortiy return an emptied 
glass to your host while the tiny cabin 
is faintly perfumed with an odor very 
close to that of gin. Verily, think you, 
this power boating is not entirely with- 
out its charms. 

Without any apparent attention on 
the part of anyone, the launch dances 
along, and somehow you grow silent 
and you lie back on the big seat with 
half closed eyes just as one would ob- 
serve a canvas by a great painter and 
see through the lashes the masses of 
moving color in the sky; the flickering 
changing lights of the waters, with here 
and there a sudden splash as some blue- 
fish jumps in sport or anguished flight 
from the waters that make its home. 

Now and again there comes the sol- 
emn toll of the bell on a rocking buoy 
which marks some dangerous reef. Sad 
as that sound always seems, it is ever 
appropriate to the scene before one; but 
like the forts that tell of war and the 
steamships that tell of toil and the 
barges that tell of past glories, this 
bell-buoy awakens thoughts that im- 
press one with the fleeting character of 
pleasure and peace. The toll of that 
bell gathers in its echoing volume the 
record of death and disaster, the mem- 
ories of many deadly rocks off various 
dangerous coasts, the wild shriek of de- 
spair rising above the tempest—a sort 
of solitary requiem, repeated for the 
souls of myriads that die in ships in the 
deep. 

But the suntight dances gaily on the 
waters, the coastline looks green and in- 
viting; here and there a white-sailed 
yacht or more likely another power 
boat like your own slips gracefully 
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WHEN SUMMER DAYS ARE OVER 


through the waves on her way to Sea 
Gate, and you are so comfortable why 
think of gruesome things? 

A crowded ocean liner passes up with 
her travelers waving a welcome from 
the decks—a shabby looking steamboat, 
whose polygiot band plays “Santa Lu- 
cia” for its club of Italian picnickers and 
brings to one pictures of “la bella Na- 
poli,” is overtaken, but all are soon for- 
gotten when a great ship just in 
from a long voyage looms into close 


view with touseled sailors out at 
yardarm end stripping her of her 
sails preparatory to a long stay 
in port. Soon this “tall amiral” 


passes, too, and you are presently draw- 
ing within the Hook. 

“Here we are at Atlantic Highlands, 
and you had better spruce up a bit be- 
cause you know we dine at Pleasure 
Bay,” says your host as he gives a sharp 
jerk at a handle, which results in a bell 
jingling waspishly in a rear direction 
where you assume the engine room 
must be. 


Heigho! we are at the end of a pleas- 
ant journey down the bay—a trip of for- 
getfulness of daily cares. Could one 
travel as you have just done up and 
down for ever, you half think, only to 
remember that summer soon ends and 
then winter comes again. 

Then to Pleasure Bay with its light 
and life and its incomparable cooking. 
Later you row slowly back to the launch 
whose gleaming anchor light winks wel- 
comingly at you as you come aboard. 
An arranging of curtains, a few deft 
changes in the big seat you so enjoyed 
sitting upon on your trip down, and lo, 
a tiny room and an inviting bed are 
yours! 

As your host bids you good night 
and you sink back upon the cushions of 
your couch, you find yourself figuring 
out just how much of your income you 
can use to make you a boat owner. Then 
sleep such as you thought never again 
to enjoy. 
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Launch Perils 

“He crossed the Sound one hundred 
and twinty-sivin times in that little 
hinky dinkety coal oil boat of his an’ 
niver got drownded but wanst.” 

“Indade! An’ which one of his trips 
was it he was drownded on?” 

“Oji’m not sure, but I think it was the 
twinty-sivinth.” 

“He was lucky. Many a man would 
have wint to the bottom on his first trip 
on one of them dividend makers for 
Rockyfeller instead of waiting till the 
last.” 

“Right ye are. More people are 
drownded by water than by railroad 
wrecks.” 

“It’s a fatal death that them power 
boats are, begorra.” 


Easy 
Mr. Ferguson was standing at the 
wheel trying to live up to his yachting 
cap and the new boat he had just 
bought. The launch was one of those 


cigar model ones and she was slopping 
around in a chop sea in great fashion. 
Ferguson didn’t feel any too happy 
when Mrs. Ferguson came hurrying for- 
ward from the one stateroom the boat 
boasted of. 

“George,” she hurriedly exclaimed, 
“Johnny is dreadfully sick!” 

“Where?” asked the husband and 
father, preparing to go to him. 

“Where do you suppose he would be 
sick?” she asked, shrilty, “in a storm like 


this?” 


At the Cup Races 
Freshleigh—Say, Saltman, I don’t 
feel very well; I’m going to my berth. 
Saltman—Brace up, old man, or the 
rest of the party will think you’re going 
to your death instead of to your berth. 


Lost to Sight 
“What’s the matter?” 
“Broken the propeller shaft.” 
“Never mind that. It’s under water 
and people won’t notice it.” 





“WELL! THAT’S A TORPEDO STERN, ALL, RIGHT.” 


























The 


Harm Harmsworth 


Did 


By Henry Holden Moore 


HEN Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, 

the great English publisher and 
motor enthusiast, thought to introduce 
to British waters what the French call 
the marine automobile, he had designed 
the really artistic trophy above shown, 
and then offered it in perpetual challenge 
for any type of motor-driven boat, not 
exceeding 40 feet in length over all. 

The salient conditions of the contest as 
declared, were the following: 

The cup shall be for international 
competition, and the trustees of the same 
shall be the Automobile Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The cup shall be competed for annual- 
ly under the racing rules for the time 
being of the Marine Motor Association 
of the United Kingdom. 

There shall be not more than three 
boats representing each country. 

Each competing boat shall be con- 
structed wholly and in every particular 
in the country which it represents. 

No limitation shall be placed on the 
form or description of motive power, pro- 
vided that the motive power is wholly 
mechanical. 

Each boat shall carry not less and not 
more than two hands, one of whom, the 
helmsman, shall be a member of the com- 
peting club, and both hands shall be na- 
tives or naturalized subjects of the coun- 
try which they represent. 


When the first contest for the Harms- 
worth trophy took place, three contes- 
tants, all British, started. The scene of 
the race being Queenstown Harbor, Ire- 
land, during the week of motor sport fol- 
lowing the winning of the Gordon Ben- 
nett automobile cup by Jenatzy. The’ 
three starters were: 

S. F. Edge’s launch, 40 feet in length, 
driven by a 75 H. P., four-cylinder, 
Napier gasolene motor attached to a 
two-bladed propeller. The size of the 
cylinders of the motor used were 64 
inches bore by 74 inches stroke; its nor- 
mal speed was 800 R. P. M.; and jump 
spark ignition was employed. 

F, Beadle’s launch, 30 feet in length, 
constructed of cedar wood and driven by 
a 50 H. P., eight-cylinder, gasolene mo- 
tor, with two two-bladed propellers on 
the same shaft. 

J. E. Thornycroft’s launch, 30 feet 
long, driven by a 20 H. P., four-cylinder, 
Thornycroft gasolene motor, connected 
to one 18-inch three-bladed propeller. 

The winner was Mr. S. F. Edge’s 
launch, which covered the eight and one- 
half miles of the course in 24 min. 44 
sec., beating Beadle by 3 min. 00% sec., 
and Thornycroft by 5 min. 08? sec. 

How very appropriately these freak 
racing machines deserve the title of . 
marine automobiles, is best shown by 
accompanying cut of the winning boat. 
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The launch was built of 20 B. W. G. 
steel, the frames and floors of light angle 
iron and plate, while the two longitudinal 
girders ran fore and aft to carry the 
motor and separate thrust bearings. In 
place of a deck, canvas was stretched 
over the hull in a similar fashion to that 
employed by oarsmen in their racing 
shells. 

The engine was taken from an auto- 
mobile without the slightest alteration, 
even the steering wheel being left just 
as it was in the land vehicle, while in 
place of a whistle the motor horn can be 
seen on the fore end of the engine comb- 
ing. 

The ill-effects of offering a premium 
solely for speed could not have a better 
exemplification than its resulting in pro- 
ducing such a useless craft as this. It 
is to be hoped that those who are inter- 
ested in the advance of the motor boat 
along sound and sane lines in America 
will decry all attempts to bring about a 
like condition of affairs here. 


Nothing Left 

The launch rolled and pitched in the 
chop sea off Penfield light. 

“Deah boy,” groaned Cholly, at the 
end of the first hour, “promise me you 
will send my remains home to my peo- 
ple.” 

A second hour passed. 

“Deah boy,” feebly moaned Cholly, 


“you needn’t send my remains home; 
there won't be any.” 





In 1903 A. D. 
We used to have our yachting seasons 
With ample “rhyme and reason”— 
Now they furnish weather on a very 
different plan. 
They toss a slice of winter, 
Of summer just a splinter, 
And spring and fall run up the tube 
to suit the weather man. 


The foolish weather maker 
Just takes a little “shaker” 
And sifts the climate down to us as 
he may like or choose; 
The odds and ends of weather 
So no one can tell whether 
It is spring or autumn or what’s the 
next he’ll use! 





Just the Size 

The silver moon peeped up just over 
the port bow. 

“What is the height of your ambi- 
tion?” she asked, more to break the 
monotony than anything else. 

“Oh, about five feet two inches!” he 
replied, gazing into her dark eyes. 

The cards are out. 


By Contraries 
“How does running a launch affect 
you?” : 
“For a watery amusement, it’s pecu- 
liar. It always makes me dry.” 














At the End of the Season 


By Frank H, Newton 


HE had been a Yachting Girl 

through so many summers that 
the novelty had worn completely off, not 
only to her, but to all of the devoted 
swains of other years, and she awoke to 
the tragic truth that if she didn’t hustle 
she would have “Miss” written on the 
final page of her log book, for a dead, 
cold fact. 

That disturbed her not a little, but 
nothing as compared with the prelimin- 
ary conditions of years and years, per- 
haps, which made such an inscription 
necessary. 

Girl bachelorhood was all right as far 
as it went, but it shouldn’t go too far. 

So the erstwhile Yachting Girl adopt- 
ed a different manner and began to en- 
courage and coax where she had been 
wont to use a club. 

But it was weak sparking for Daisy, 
and she finally settled down to one man, 
whom, in the other days, she had treated 
with scorn and contumely, because he 
was only the owner of a “perfume” boat, 
as her admirers on the big sloop ex- 
pressed it. She didn’t like it a little bit, 
but the time had come for action, and 
Daisy did not dare longer monkey with 
fate. 

As for the man, he was perfectly 
elated over this change of heart and be- 
came so devoted that she almost con- 
cluded her old time popularity had re- 
turned, and she was wondering if she 
hadn’t better give him his congé and 
pick out something that suited her 
better. But the picking was scarce and 
she did not desire to let go the ills she 
had for anything short of a certainty. 

She made one little tentative break, 
and for three entire days she wandered 
about the place like a lost sheep of 
Israel, with no one to love. Then she 
threw out her hooks to the safe catch 


and he was safely anchored again. A 
more persistent lover could not have 
been found. 

One sweet evening, when the moon’s 
pale light shone soft over the Sound, she 
had him take her out in his launch, and 
she was radiantly happy. 

“Daisy, dear”’—how often, oh, how 
often she had heard that same sweet 
language, when she sat on the deck of 
some of the big yachts !—“I have a ques- 
tion to ask you,” he said to her bravely. 

“Indeed?” she replied, with a pretty 
blush which would have diverted sus- 
picion in an instant that she had the re- 
motest idea what the question was. 

“Yes, darling,” he murmured, “and 
will you say ‘yes’ to it?” 

At last! At last! And her heart 
swelled with the pride of the accomplish- 
ed. She was face to face with victory 
when defeat had so long confronted her. 
She trembled and put out her hand to 
him. He took it with ineffable tender- 
ness. 

“I—I think I ought to,” she whisper- 
ed, hesitatingly. “You have always been 
so good to me.” 

Men are queer creatures and they de- 
mand so much of a woman, 

“But will you?” he urged. 
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Her hands clasped his with a convul- 
sive clutch. 

“Surely, George,” 
“What is it?” 

“Will you be a sister to me?” And as 
she tore the base 
wretch knew that they had broken about 
even, and he threw the wheel hard over, 
heading the boat toward the float. from 
which twinkled the colored night signals 
of the yacht club, beckoning him a wel- 


she murmured. 


herself from him 


come home. 
Sailing 

White hulled launch and gleaming sun- 
shine, 

Favoring tide and wooing breeze, 

Rest and peace and strength and glad- 
ness, 

While we sail o’er summer seas. 


Softly cradled in the wave-depths, 

Rocked to rythmic measures slow; 

While more strongly woos the sea- 
breeze, 

And more swiftly on we go. 


On between the bright green marsh- 
lands 

Where fair gleaming waters lie, 

On between the sedge-fringed meadows, 

And the tree-crowned headlands high. 


Broader grows the winding river, 
Opening outward to the bay, 
Yellow-sanded beaches, curving, 
Hem the rippling, watery way. 


Now the pungent salt sea odors 
Greet us as we ride the swell, 
Leave behind all land’s confinings, 
Freely speed where peace doth dwell. 


Fainter, dreamier, fades the beach-line, 
Sky above and waves below, 

Foaming wake ard circling sea-gulls, 
And the splash of motors’ go. 


Many a bright mirage of fancy, 
Many a tender dream of youth, 
Floats athwart the radiant breezes, 
Clear as winged words of truth. 


Dip of bow and graceful curvings, 
Splash of swiftly flying spray. 

Hearts that sing aloud with gladness, 
For the sea is ours to-day. 


The Sea of Matrimony 
For al! ye swains and maidens too 
"Tis worthy of remarking 
To launch the matrimonial sea 
Needs frequent re-embarking. 


Upon a little tender first 
We venture all unheeding, 
And then a smack, and after that 
A transport quick succeeding. 


Perchance we then prove men-o’-war; 
The hopelessness is utter, 

To the divorce court speeds the mate 
To get a little cutter. 


But if, upon the other hand, 
There’s neither tiff nor bicker, 

We end the voyage safe in port 
A worthy single-sticker. 


Up or Down 
A boat owner’s attitude toward prices 
high. 
Depends, the truth to tell, 
On whether he’s a boat to buy, 
Or one he fain would sell. 
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